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QUITE ALONE. 


Book THE First: CHILDHOOD. 
CHAPTER I. SEULE AU MONDE. 

Tuts is Hyde Park, at the most brilliant mo- 
ment in the afternoon, at the most brilliant 
period in the season. What a city of magni- 
ficence, of luxury, of pleasure, of pomp, and of 
pride, this London seems to be. Can there be 
any poor or miserable people—any dingy grubs 
among these gaudy butterflies? What are the 
famed Elysian fields of Paris, to Hyde Park at 
this high tide of splendour ? What the cavalcade 
of the Bois de Boulogne, or the promenade 
of Longchamps, to the long stream of equi- 
pages noiselessly rolling along the bank of 
the Serpentine? Everybody in London (worth 
naming) is being carried along on wheels, or be- 
strides pigskin girthed o’er hundred guinea 
horseflesh, or struts in bright boots, or trips 
in soft sandalled prunella, or white satin with 
high heels. There is Royal Blood in a mail 
phaeton. Royal blood smokes a large cigar, and 
handles its ribbons scientifically. There is a 
Duke in the dumps, and behind him is the Right 
Reverend Father, in a silk apron and a shovel- 
hat, who made that fierce verbal assault upon 
his Grace in the House of Lords last night. 
There is the crack advocate of the day, the suc- 
cessful defender of the young lady who was 
accused, of poisoning her mamma with nux 
vomica in her negus; and there is the young 
lady herseif, encompassed with a nimbus of petti- 
coat, lolling back in a miniature Brougham with 
a gentleman old enough to be her grandfather, in 
ahigh stock, and a wig dyed deep indigo. Is that 
Anonyma driving twin ponies in a low phaeton, 
a parasol attached to her whip, and a groom with 
folded arms behind her! Bah! there are so 
many Anonymas now-a-days. If it isn’t the 
Nameless one herself, it is Synonyma. Do you see 
that stout gentleman with the coal-black beard 
and the tarnished fez cap? ‘That is the Syrian 
ambassador. The liver-coloured man in the dingy 
white turban, the draggletailed blue burnous, 
tre cotton stockings, and the alpaca umbrella, is 
the Maronite envoy. The nobleman who is 
driving “hat four-in-hand, and is got up to such 
& perfection of imitation of the manners and 
costume of a stage-coachman, has a rental of 





a hundred and thirty thousand a year. He 
passes his time mostly among ostlers, engine- 
drivers, and firemen. He swears, smokes a 
cutty pipe, and of his two intimate friends, one 
is a rough rider and the other a rat-catcher. Mr. 
Benazi, the great Hebrew Financier, you must 
know: yonder cadaverous, dolorous-looking 
figure in shabby clothes, huddled up in a corner 
of the snuff-coloured chariot, drawn by the 
spare-ribbed horses that look as though they had 
never enough to eat. He is Baron Benazi in 
the Grand-Duchy of Sachs-Pfeifigen, where he 
lent the Grand-Duke money to get the crown 
jewels out of pawn. That loan was the making 
of Ben. There is nothing remarkable about him 
save his nose, which stands out, a hooked pro- 
montory, like the prow of a Roman galley, from 
among the shadows cast by the squabs of the 
snuff-coloured chariot. That nose is a power in 
the state. That nose represents millions. When 
Baron Benazi’s nose shows signs of flexibility, 
monarchs may breathe again, for loans can be 
negotiated. But, when the Benazian probescis 
looks stern and rigid, and its owner rubs it with 
an irritable finger, it is a sadly ominous sign of 
something being rotten in the state of Sachs- 
Pfeifigen, and of other empires and monarchies 
which I will not stay to name. 

What else? Everything. Whom else? Every- 
body. Dandies and swells, smooth-cheeked and 
heavy-moustached, twiddling their heavy guard- 
chains, caressing their fawn-coloured favoris, 
clanking their spurred heels, screwing their eye- 
glasses into the creases of their optic muscles, 
haw-hawing vacuous common-places to one an- 
other, or leaning over the rails to stare at all, to 
gravely wag the head to some, to nod super- 
ciliously to others, to grin familiarly to a select 
few. Poor little snobs and government clerks 
aping the Grand Manner, and succeeding only 
in looking silly. Any number of quiet sen- 
sible folks surveying the humours of the sceve 
with much amusement, and without envy. Fo- 
reigners who, after a five years’ residence in 
London, may have discovered that Leicester- 
square, the Haymarket, and the lower part of 
Regent-street, are not the only promenades in 
London, and so come swaggering and jabbering 
here, in their braid and their pomatum and 
their dirt, poisoning the air with the fumes 
of bad tobacco. An outer fringe of nursemaids 
—then some soldiers listlessly sucking the knobs 
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of their canes, and looking very much as if 
they considered themselves as flies in amber, 
neither rich nor rare, and wondering how the 
deuce they got there. As useless as chimneys 
in summer, seemingly, are these poor strong men 
done up in scarlet blanketing, with three half- 
pence a day spending money, and nobody to kill, 
and severely punished by i'logical magistrates if 
they take to jumping upon policemen, or break- 
ing civilians’ heads with the buckles of their 
belts, through their weariness. Aggravated 
assaults, says the magistrate, as he signs their 
mittimus, are not to be tolerated. 
Anything else in Hyde Park at this high tide 
of the season? Much: only a score of pages 
would be required to describe the scene. All is 
here—the prologue, the drama, the epilogue ; for 
here is Life. Life from the highest to the 
lowest rung of the ladder: not only in earliest 
youth and extreme old age, in comely virtue and 
ruddled vice, in wisdom and folly, complacency 
and discontent; but—look yonder, far beyond 
the outer fringe—in utter want and misery. 
There, under the trees, the ragged woman opens 
her bundle, and distributes among her callous 
brood the foul scraps she has begged at area 
gates, or picked from gutters. There, on the 
sunny sward the shoeless tramp sprawls on his 
brawny back, grinning in impudent muscularity 
from the windows of his tatters in the very face of 
well-dressed Respectability passing shuddering 
by. And the whole “ huge foolish whirligig where 
kings and beggars, angels and demons, and stars 
and street-sweepings chaotically whirled,” the 
Spirit of Earth surveys and plies his eternal task. 
Where is my Faustus? There—I cannot read 
the German. Here is Monsieur Henri Blaze’s 
French interpretation of the mystic utterances 
of the Esprit de la Terre, “ Dans les flots de la 
vie, dans l’orage de l’action, je monte et descends, 
flotte ici et 14: naissance, tombeau, mer éternelle, 
tissu changeant, vie ardente: c’est ainsi je 
travaille sur le bruyant métier du temps, et tisse 
le manteau vivant de la Divinité.” Sufficiently 
weak, limp, and wishy-washy, is this French 
Faustus of Monsieur Henri Blaze, I wot. It 
savours of absinthe, and an estaminet where they 
charge nothing for stationery. Turn I now to 
another, and immeasurably greater translator : 
In Being’s flood, in Action’s storm 
I walk and work, above beneath 
Work and weave in endless motion . 
Birth and Death, 
An infinite ocean ; 
A seizing and giving 
‘the tire of living 
Tis thus at the roaring Loom of Time I ply 
And weave for God the garment thou seest him by. 


> 


“Of twenty millions,” asks the author of Sartor 
Resartus, “that have read and spouted this 
thunderspeech of the Erd Geist, are there yet 
twenty of us that have learned the meaning 
thereof?” But, Sage, is not the Spirit of Earth 
the Spirit of Nature? Is not Life the warp 





the “Roaring Loom of Time,” the shuttle of 
production is always plying, and what is Na- 
ture : a field, a flower, ashell, a seaweed, a bird’s 
feather, but the woven garment that we see 
Gop by ? 

When Humanity begins to fade out of Hyde 
Park, and goes home to dinner, or to brood by 
the ingle nook, dinnerless, or betakes itself to 
other holes and corners where it may languish, 
panting, until bread or death come; when only 
a few idlers are to be met in the Ring, or 
Rotten Row, or on the Knightsbridge road, you 
sometimes see a solitary horsewoman. She is 
Quite Atone. No groom follows: no passing 
dandy ventures to bow, much less to accost, or 
condescends to grin as she passes. A spare 
slight little woman enough, not in her first 
youth—not in her second yet; but, just entre 
chien et loup, between the lights of beauty at 
blind man’s holiday time, she might be Venus. 
She wears a very plain cloth habit, and a man’s 
hat. I mean the chimney-pot. She has a veil 
often down. Great masses of brown hair are 
> atly screwed under her kat. She rides easily, 
quietly, undemonstratively. If her habit blow 
aside you may see a neat boot and a faultless ankle, 
wreathed in white drapery, but no sign of the 
cloth and chamois leather riding trouser affecta- 
tion. She carries a light switch with an ivory 
handle, which she never uses. That tall lustrous 
black mare never came out of a livery stable you 
maybe sure. She pats and pets, and makes much 
of her, and very plazidly she paces beneath her 
light weight. The groom keeps his distance; 
she is always alone: quite alone. 

“Who the doose is that woman on the black 
mare, one sees when everybody eise has left the 
Row” asks Fainéant number one of Fainéant 
number two at the Club. 

“Sure I don’t know. Seen her hundreds of 
times. Ask TomFibbs. He knows everybody.” 
Tom Fibbs is asked, and takes a “sensation 
header” at a guess. 

“ That’s the Princess Ogurzi, who was knouted 
at the office of the Secret Police, by Count Orloff’s 
private secretary and two sergeants of the In- 
nailoffsky guards, for sending soundings of the 
harbour of Helsingfors to Sir Charles Napier.” 
Won't do, Fibbs. Try again. The Princess 
Ogurzi died at Spa the year before last, and the 
whole story about the knout turned out to be a 
hoax.” 

“Then I am sure I don’t know,” answers Tom 
Fibbs (who is never disconcerted when detected 
in a fiction) ; “I give her up in despair. I’ve 
been trying to find out who she is, for months. 
She is always alone; quite alone. A Brougham 
meets her at Apsley House, and the groom takes 
her mare' away. I asked him one day who she 
was, and he called me Paul Pry, and threatened 
to knock me down. She dines, sometimes. 
quite alone, at the Castlemaine Hotel in Box!- 
street. The waiters think, either that s4e’s a 
duchess, or that she’s mad. She’s the ovfy woman 
who ever dined alone in the coffec-room at the 





aud Humanity the woof over which, spread on 
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Castiemaine, but nobody dares to be rude to her. 
I’ve seen her at the Star and Garter at Rich- 
mond, at Greenwich, at Brighton, at Ventnor, 
‘| in Paris, always quite alone. She’s an enigma. 
|, She’s a Sphinx.” 

“Ts she demi-monde *” Thus, one Insolent. 

“Nobody knows. Nobody ever presumes to 
speak to her, and she never was seen to speak 
to anybody save her groom and the waiters. 
She goes to the Opera; to the theatres; always 
quite alone. Upon my word, I think that woman 
would turn up at a prize fight: alone. I’ve seen 
her myself at Ascot.” 

As Tom Fibbs said this, a very tall angular 
well-dressed gentleman, with grizzled hair, and 
close upon fifty years of age, who had been 
sitting in an arm-chair close by, hastily flung 
down the Globe he was glancing over, darting a 
by no means complimentary lodk at Mr. Fibbs, 
and strode out of the room. 

“T think Billy Long must know the Mysterious 
Stranger,” languidly remarked Fainéant number 
one, as the door closed. “He knows al! sorts 


> 


of monstrous queer people, and he didn’t ha..’ 


seem tolike what Fibbs said.” 

** Very likely. He’s a cranky fellow.” 

“ Very rich, isn’t he?” 

*Disgustingly so. What he wants in parlia- 
ment with twenty thousand a year, I can’t make 
out. He never speaks, and passes most of his 
time in the smoking-room.” 

“Twenty thousand. That’s 
screw for a Catholic baronet.” 

“Yes: but he was as poor as Job till his 
father died. Painted pictures, or went on the 
stage, or turned billiard-marker, or did something 
low for aliving, I’m told; but he’s all right now.” 

As Thomas Fibbs, Esq., member of the Com- 
mittee of the United Fogies Club, of the Turn- 
pike Ticket Commutation Commission (salary 
15002. per annum, hours of business 3 to $ past 3 
P.M., 3 times a week, 3 months in the year), was 
selecting his umbrella from the stand about 
twenty minutes subsequent to this conversation, 
preparatory to looking in at the Burke and Hare 
Club, to which he also belongs, and which is 
younger and more convivial than the Fogies, he 
found Sir William Long, Bart., M.P., in the act 
of lighting one of those cigars which he was 
almost continually smoking. 

“Might I trouble Mr. Fibbs,” said the 
baronet, in a slow and rather hesitating tone, 
“to refrain in promiscuous conversation from 
hazarding conjectures as to the identity of a lady 
with whom I am acquainted, and who, I can 
assure him, is a most respectable and exemplary 
person ?” 

“ Certainly—oh, certainly, Sir William,” stam- 
mered Fibbs. “I meant.no offence. I’m sure I 
didn’t.” And, so saying, he buttoned up his 
Overcoat, and trotted down the steps of the Fogies 
considerably flurried. Sir William Long had 
been a inember of the club for five years, and 
this was the first time he had ever spoken to 
Fibbs. That worthy, however, recovered himself 


a tremendous 





by the time he reached the Burke and Hare 
and hinted as mysteriously as mendaciously, that 
* Billy Long”’—he called him Biily—had told 
him all about the Sphinx of Rotten Row. 

“No offence,” murmured the tall baronet, 
as puffing his cigar he strode down Pall-Mall. “I 
dare say you didn’t mean any. Mischief-makers 
never do, and burn down the temple at Ephesus 
with the best intentions in the world. Ah, 
Lily!” he continued, bitterly, “how long will 
you give all these idle tongues some grounds to 
tattle? How long will you persist in being 
quite alone ?” 

Still quite alone. Who was this female 
Robinson Crusoe? *Tis a question which I 
shall endeavour in the course of the next few 
hundred pages to solve. 


BETWEEN HAMMERSMITH AND 
CHISWICK-LANE. 

One bright afternoon, in the summer of 1836, 
the whole fashionable world of London had 
chosen to abandon Hyde Park, Pall-Mall, Regent- 
street, and its other habitual resorts, and to 
betake itself to the flower-show at Chiswick. 

Probably about one per cent of the ladies who 
thus patronised the exhibition of the Royal 
Horticultural Society cared one doit about the 
products collected in the conservatories and the 
tents. The Botanical Revival (which owes so 
much to Puseyism and the Tracts for the Times) 
was then but in its infancy; and, besides, a life 
passed in the contemplation of artificial flowers 
is not very favourable to the study of real flowers. 
People went to this great annual garden crush 
less to look at the roses in the pots than at those 
on the cheeks of other people; and fuchsias on 
their branches were at a discount with them, as 
objects of attraction, compared with fuchsias 
that grew in white satin bonnets. Yes, ladies, 
white satin bonnets were worn in 1836; and for 
dresses even that sheeny material had not incurred 
the cruel proscription under which it seems to 
languish in 1863. 

But if one in a hundred among the ladies were 
floriculturally inclined, what shall be said of the 
gentlemen? Did one inathousand trouble him- 
self concerning roses, or fuchsias, or geraniums, 
or pelargoniums? It did not much matter. 
People went to Chiswick because other people 
went to Chiswick. It was the thing, and a very 
nice, amusing, and fashionable thing, too. 

So all the jobbed horses in London were 
spruced up, and currycombed, and polished; 
and all the footmen underwent dry cascades 
through the medium of the flour-dredger; and 
all the grandees in Granductoo stepped into 
their carriages, and were wafted rapidly to 
Chiswick. What pails of water had been dashed 
over plated axles in hay and clover-smelling 
mews behind the mansions of the great! What 
spun-glass or floss silk wigs had been smoothed 
over the crania of ruddy double-chinned coach- 
men! What fashionable milliners had sat up all 


CHAPTER II. 





night to complete the radiant flower-show 
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toilettes: the subordinates wearily wishing for 
morning to come and the dolorous task to be got 
through ; the principals uttering devout aspira- 
tions that their bills might be paid at the end of 
the season. If poor Mademoiselle Ruche, of 
Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, did of obtain 
a settlement of her small account (9047. 3s. 6d.) 
from the Marchioness of Ccoeurdesart, when the 
season and the session were over, and did in 
consequence go bankrupt; if the flower-show 
was to unhappy Miss Pincothek, the “first 
hand,” the seed-time for the harvest which 
death reaped next spring; or if the night before 
Chiswick was to Jane Thumb, the apprentice 
girl, the last straw that broke the consumptive 
camel’s back—what were such little mischances 
in comparison with the immense benefit which of 
course accrues to the community at large from 
all fashionable gatherings ? That the few must 
suffer for the benefit of the many, is an axiom 
admitted in the conduct of all human affairs. 
According to the rules of fashionable polity, the 
many must suffer for the benefit of the few. 

There could not have been a more magnificent 
day for the holding of a patrician festival. It 
had rained the preceding year, and snowed the 
year before that; but the show of 1836 was 
favoured by the elements in an almost unprece- 
dented degree. Although the gracious Lady 
who now rules over this empire was then but a 
pretty young princess, it was really “ Queen’s 
weather” with which the visitors to Chiswick 
were for a brief afternoon endowed. One cannot 
have everything one’s own way, of course, and 
although the sky was very blue, the sun very 
warm and bright, and the summer breeze very 
gentle, there was rebellion underfoot; and if the 
worm in the dust didn’t turn when trodden upon, 
the dust itself did, even to rising up and eddying 
about, and covering the garments of fashion with 
pulverulent particles, and half choking every 
man, woman, and child who happened to be in 
the open between Hyde Park Corner and Kew 
Bridge. 

The young ladies and gentlemen belonging to 
the various colleges, academies, seminaries, and 
educational institutions in the high road from 
Hammersmith Broadway to Turnham-green—for 
of course there could be no such vulgar things 
as schools in a main thoroughfare, such low 
places being only to be found in by-lanes where 
children are cuffed and kicked, and don’t learn 
calisthenics, and have fevers, and don’t have 
French lessons—the fortunate little boys and 
girls attached to those gymnasia had a half- 
holiday on the flower-show afternoon, just as 
their tiny brethren and sisters at Clapham and 
Mitcham are exempted from lessons and per- 
mitted to be all éyes for the passing cavalcade 
on the Derby Day. ‘Their shiny well-washed 
faces were visiblé over the copings of many 
brick walls; their eyes shone brighter than 
many brass plates whereon the academical de- 
grees of their preceptors were engraved; their 
pleasant countenances were embowered in green 





| foliage, so delightfully as to make the specula- 


tive wayfarer ponder on the possibility of there 
having been child-trees among the horticultural 
phenomena of the garden of Eden; their silver 
laughter, and the ringing clack of their chubby 
hands as they smote them in applause, made the 
same wayfarers (if they happened to be philan- 
thropists) hope that those argentine tones were 
never turned to wails of distress, nor that same 
sound of applause derived from cruel smacks 
administered by their pastors and masters. The 
domestic servants, likewise, along the line of 
road, if they had not had a half-holiday conceded 
to them voluntarily, took one without leave, and 
appeared at many up-stairs windows in much 
beribboned caps, and with lips ceaselessly mobile, 
now in admiration, now in disparagement of the 
male and female fashionables whom the carriages 
bore by. Nor were their mistresses, young, old, 
and middle-aged, employed in a very different 
manner at the drawing-room and parlour case- 
ments, from which points of espial they indulged 
in criticisms identical in spint, if not in language, 
with those of the upper regions, and bearing 
mainly on how beautiful the gentlemen looked, 
and what frights the women were! Although, 
thus much must be stated in mitigation: That 
while they animadverted on the bad make of the 
toilettes, and the awkwardness or ugliness of the 
ladies, they did not withhold warm commenda- 
tion from the quality of the garments themselves. 
Enthusiastic admiration for a moire antique is 
quite compatible with intense dislike of the lady 
inside it. It is one thing to like a dress, but 
another to like the wearer. 

The lower orders were determined also to have 
their part in this great afternoon. All over the 
world, when sunshine is once given, the principal 
part of a festival is secured. This is why the 
Italians are so lazy. As it is almost always sunny 
in Italy, the sun-worshippers (and it is astonish- 
ing howmany Ghebirs there are among Christians) 
are nearly always doing nothing, or celebrating 
Saint Somebody’s festa, which is next door to 
it. We see so little of the sun in England, that 
we are bound to make the most of him whenever 
he favours us with an appearance. The trading 
classes on the road to Chiswick enjoyed their 
holidays according to the promptings of their 
several imaginations. One abandoned his shop 
to the care of an apprentice, and took a stroll 
towards the Packhorse, where he met other 
tradesmen similarly minded, and was, perhaps, 
after many admiring comments on the carriages, 
the horses, the footmen, and the fashionables, 
induced to stroll back again, diverge from the 
main road, and take a boat at Hammersmith 
Suspension Bridge for a quiet row up the river. 
Another (but he would be ina small way of busi- 
ness) gravely instructed the wife of his bosom 
to place a row of chairs outside his domicile, 
and there, enthroned with the partner of his 
joys and his olive-branches, would smoke his 
pipe and take his placid glass, exchanging the 
time of day and the news of the afternoon with 
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neighbours similarly employed, and otherwise 
behaving in quite a patriarchal manner. A 
third, with an eye to business, wafered up san- 
guine placards relative to tea and coffee and hot 
water always ready; or displayed in front of his 
establishment, boards on tressels covered with 
fair white cloths, and creaking, if not groaning, 
beneath the weight of half-cut hams, fruit tarts, 
buns, and ginger beer. For do what Fashion 
will to keep itself exclusive, and have the cream 
of things, the common people will zof be banished 
from the festivals altogether. They will peep 
over the palings or through the chinks thereof ; 
they will peep round the carriages and criticise 
the occupants; and what can Fashion, itself, do 
more? Often, the common see the best of the 
fireworks; and the music of the brass bands, 
coming from a distance, falls more sweetly 
on their ears than of those who are privi- 
leged to stand within the inner enclosure, and 
to be half deafened by the blasting and the 
braying. The purest pleasures in life are the 
cheapest ones. Once the writer knew a gentle- 
man of a lively and convivial turn, but whose 
circle of acquaintances was limited, and who 
was, besides, so chronic an invalid as to be almost 
permanently confined to the house. At the back 
there was another house, almost always full of 
company, and where balls, supper-parties, and 
other merry meetings, were continually going on. 
It was the valetudinarian philosopher’s delight 
to sit sipping his sassafras tea at his open window 


and cry “ Hear, hear,” with due attention to the 
proprieties of time and place, to the eloquent 
speeches, and sometimes to join in choruses 
when songs were sung in the convivial chambers 


whose lights glimmetgd in the distance. No 
pleasure could be cheaper; yet he enjoyed it 
amazingly. There was no trouble about dressing, 
about being introduced, about meeting people 
he didn’t care for. He went away when he 
liked, without having to make, perhaps, a men- 
dacious assurance to the hostess of having spent 
a delightful evening; and he rose next morning 
without a headache, or, worse still, the loss of 
his heart to that pretty girl in blue. 

lf some of the traders just glanced at did not 
make holiday in honour of the sun; if one 
crusty-looking cheesemonger denounced the 
whole proceedings as rubbish, and another 
secreted himself in his back parlour to brood 
over his speech at the next vestry, or Board of 
Guardians meeting; or if another, the worst 
of all, shut himself up to grumble over his 
books and hard times, and scold his wife and 
children, and curse because the people outside 
were enjoying themselves—what were these but 
the little flaws and specks that must needs be 
found in the brightest social diamond! If every- 
body-were happy, what good would there be in 
expatiating on the blessings of happiness? It 
is certain, however, that the grumblers this 
suniy afternoon were in a grave minority. 
Troops of children who did not belong to 
seminaries or educational institutes, and perhaps 





came out of the by-lanes before alluded to, 
invaded the footway, screamed with delight at 
the processional pageantry, and endangered 
themselves, as usual, under the carriages with- 
out getting run over. It is certain that the 
offspring of Want very rarely enjoy a ride in 
Fortune’s chariot, yet are they for ever hanging 
on behind, running close to the wheels, and 
diving beneath the horses’ hoofs. 

Many persons of grave mien and determined 
appearance— peripatetic, not stationary, traders 
—were turning the sunshine and its consequent 
holiday to commercial account, There did not 
seem any great likelihood, at the first blush, of 
the Court Guide, the Blue Book, the Peerage or 
the Baronetage, descending from their equipages 
to purchase lucifer-matches or knitted babies’ 
caps, or to partake of jam tarts, gingerbread 
nuts, or apples three a penny ; and the numbers 
of speculations entered into towards that end, on 
the footway, must have appeared to the super- 
ficial as rash in conception and pregnant with 
disaster. But the peripatetic merchants knew 
perfectly well what they were about. There 
was somebody to buy everything they had to 
sell, and they sold accordingly. Somebody was 
the great wandering fluctuating stream of poor 
people; and poor people are always buying 
something, and must perforce have ready money 
to pay for it. More remarkable was the fact 
that all the taverns and beer-shops on the line of 
road were full of guests; the men all smoking 
pipes and drinking beer; the vast majority 
of the women holding babies in one hand and 
Abernethy biscuits in the other. Why was 
this? Why is this? Why will it be so, if augury 
can be hazarded,in ages tocome? ‘This flower- 
show was not a popular gathering. The tickets 
were ten shillings each. The people had nothing 
to do with it. They just took a good long 
stare—not of envy, be it understood, but of lazy 
and listless curiosity, at the fine folks in the 
carriages, and then trooped into the nearest 
public-house for beer, tobacco, baby-nursing and 
biscuit-munching. There is surely a dreary 
sameness about the amusements of the English 
people; and, for aught we know, the system 
adopted of rigorously excluding them from any- 
thing that is to be seen, and fencing them off by 
barriers and reserved seats, just as though they 
were unclean animals, from every trumpery 
section of infinite space where something humanly 
considered grand is going on, may have been 
carried a little too far. Gentility has robbed the 
poor play-goer of his best seats in the pit, and 
made them into stalls. The gallery even, once 
specially appropriated to the gods, has now its 
amphitheatre stalls. The railway formula has 
penetrated everywhere. All is first, second, and 
third class, from refreshment-rooms to funerals. 

Neither pit-stalls nor railway formule were 
thought much of, however, in the year 36, and 
the honest folk enjoying their outing, took their 
pipes and malt liquor, nursed their bantlings and 
ate their biscuits because there was nothing else 
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for them to do, and without asking the reason 
why. The present age is always asking the 
reason why, and may be much the better for it ; 
—which I hope it is. 

Tt was about five o’clock in the evening when 
the gardens at Chiswick were most thronged, 
and when a Babel of silvery tongues echoed 
on malachite lawn and gravel walk, that a 
gentleman’s cabriolet of the period—a “cab,” as 
it was very modestly named (at the risk of being 
confounded with the plebeian high-hung saffron- 
hued vehicles with a seat for the driver at one 
side), passed swiftly by Turnham-green, and so 
to the gardens of the Horticultural Society. It 
was a faultless cab; exquisitely appointed, 
shining in its every part like a pair of Wel- 
lingtons fresh home from the tip-top maker’s. 
The tiger was a Lilliputian phenomenon, with 
apparently three tightly-fitting natural skins: one 
of leather, bifureated for his nethers: another 
of pepper and salt cloth for his coat: a third of 
jetty-black surmounted with brown streaks for his 
top boots. Portions of his epidermis they must 
have been; for although, if artificial, he might 
have got them on, it was beyond the range of 
human possibility that he could ever get them 
off. Stay, an additional article must be mentioned 
in regard to his buckskin gloves. With shining 
livery buttons, with a tight little belt round his 
tight little waist, and a hat bound with silver 
cord, this domestic was surely the tightest tiger 
that ever was seen. 

He leaped down, like an elfin groom as he was, 
when the cab stopped, and in three bounds was 
at the head of the great brown champing horse. 
Then the apron was flung open, and a gentle- 
man descended, and said, “ Drive back to 
town!” Whereupon the nimble tiger skimmed, 
so to speak, in the airiest manner to the vacant 
place, gathered up the reins in his tiny buck- 
skinned hand, gave the whip a gentle flourish 
about the plated harness of the brown horse, and 
departed at an agile trot. 

The late cecupant, and, it is to be presumed, 
owner, of this vehicle, having been duly brushed 

@down by one of the red jackets who had come 
specially from Pall-Mall for the occasion, pre- 
sented his ticket and entered the gardens. He 
was a tremendous dandy, in an age of dandies. 
The Brummel type was not yet extinct. The 
heavy languid dragoon-like dandy, with his loose 
clothes, looser slouch, and pendent moustaches, 
had not yet made his appearance. The only 
things loose about the dandy, then, were his 
morals. The owner of the cabriolet was the 
brisk, alert, self-satisfied dandy of the time. The 
tailor, the shirtmaker, the bootmaker, the stay- 
maker, the hairdresser, could do no more for him 
than they had done. They had exhausted their 
faculties inadorning him. Another lappel to the 
coat, another curl to the coiffure, another whiff 

of perfume about him, and the dandy would have 
been spoiled. As it was, he was as perfect as a 
man could be with three under waistcoats, a very 
high shouldered higher collared coat with velvet 





collar and cuffs, lavender pantaloons very tightly 
strapped over his boots, a hat with a turned up 
brim, avoluminous shirt frill with diamond studs 
down the breast, white kid gloves, and a gold- 
headed cane with a long silk tassel. 

Dress makes up so much of the dandiacal entity 
that the description of this ineffable person’s coun- 
tenance has been temporarily overlooked. It 
was worth looking at. A dandy face, but not 
a monkeyfied, not a simpering one. His age 
seemed to be between thirty and forty; but 
it was evident that at no very remote period he 
had been an eminently handsome man. His 
teeth were beautiful. His hands and feet were 
in a concatenation accordingly. He had a 
charming red and white complexion. His 
hair was black and glossy, and admirably ad- 
justed. So, too, with his mathematically cut 
whiskers and chin tuft. Moustaches he had 
nore. When he smiled, he showed the beautiful 
teeth a good deal; when his glove was ofi, he 
made a liberal display of the emerald and diamond 
rings on his dainty white hand. There was no 
finding any fault with the man’s outward appear- 
ance, for albeit expensively dressed, and with a 
great gold cMain meandering over his cut velvet 
waistcoat, and a double diamond pin in his 
cravat, he looked from head to foot a gentleman. 
It should finally be mentioned that there were 
two trifling drawbacks to his good looks. Across 
his left cheek, almost from the corner of the 
mouth to the eye, there ran a very deep scar, 
which when he talked turned livid. His eyes, 
too, were very colourless and sunken, and there 
were brownish rings beneath them. But for 
these the dandy would hage been an Adonis. 

He was evidently vg well known. He 
stopped to speak to ladies belonging to the élite. 
He was asked whether he had been to the 
duchess’s ball; whether he was going to the 
marehioness’s rout. His replies were aflfirma- 
tive. He was tapped on the arm with pretty 
parasols and scent bottles, and scolded prettily 
for not having executed some commission, ac- 
cepted some invitation, joined some junketing 
recently afoot. Clearly our dandy was very 
popular among the sex. Nor did the men treat 
him with less favour. 

There came up my Lord Carlton, a wild rake 
of the time, and deep player, with little Harry 
Jermyn, his admirer, crony, toady, on his arm. 

“ How do, Griffin ?” was his lordship’s saluta- 
tion. “ Monsous baw stopping here. Confounded 
military band blows roof of one’s head off. Come 
away, Griffin, and have a hand at piquet at my 
rooms in town.” 

“TI would with pleasure,” Griffin answered, 
“but Tve a little business to transact in this 
neighbourhood before I return.” 

* Business ?” echoed his lordship. “ Business at 
aflower-show ? Dooced queer place for business, 
Griffin. You haven’t turned market gardener >” 

“Tlyades fleurs animées,” quoth little Mr. 
Jermyn. “ All the Chiswick roses don’t grow on 
bushes.” 
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“None are growing elsewhere hereabouts for 
me,” smiled the dandy, lifting his hat for the 
hundredth time to a passing party of ladies. 

“Then what are you going to stop here for, 
when it’s time to go back to town?” Lord Carl- 
ton pursued, elevating his eyebrows in pardon- 
* Going to look at a horse ?” 


able amazement. 
ce No.” 

“ Going to dine at Richmond ?”—his lordship 
said “ Wichmond,” but it would be both tedious 
and indecorous to give typographical expression 
to his defective linguals. 

“No. Ilunched very late, just before coming 
down; and if I dine at all, it will not be till 
night.” 

“‘Never mind, my boy, you’ll get plenty of 
supper at Crocky’s,” Mr. Jermyn here cut in. 

A slight cloud passed across the white forehead 
of the dandy, but he chased it away with an airy 
toss of the head. 

“Of which club,” he blandly retorted, “Mr. 
Jermyn is not, I fear, a member ?” 

“Got nothing but black balls,” his lordship 
added, by way of confirmation, and with a loud 
chuckle. “ Poor fellow, his proposer stayed 
away, and his seconder came from Scotland on 
purpose to pill him. There was one white 
ball, but that was from a fellow who was short- 
sighted, and popped his pill into the wrong side.” 

“Mr. Jermyn will have, 1 trust, better luck 
next time,” remarked Griffin. “ Had Inot been 
in Paris——” 

* At Frascati’s 2” interposed his noble friend. 

“Tn Paris,” he continued, taking no notice of 
the interruption, “Mr. Jermyn might have 
reckoned on my humble support. I should have 
been delighted to find@Gim one of us.” 

* Yes, J dare say you would,” acquiesced Lord 
Carlton. “ Harry’s a very good fellow, and has 
plenty of feathers ready to be plucked, before 
he is fit to be made into a compote de pigeons. 
You’d have given him two white balls, I’m sure 
you would, Griffin.” 

“Oh yes, ’m sure you would,” repeated Mr. 
Jermyn. The assurance was double-barrelled— 
susceptible of two meanings. Mr. Henry Jermyn 
hated the dandy for belonging to a club to which 
he had himself failed to procure admittance, 
although he well knew that the honorary co- 
membership might prove in the long run costly 
if not ruinous. Yet he would have jumped for 
joy, had the exquisite addressed as Griffin offered 
to propose him. 

** Never mind, Harry,” his good-natured lord- 
ship observed. “Safe te get in next time. Can’t 
keep you out. Besides,” he added, turning to 
the dandy, “the fellows made a mistake after 
all. They took Harry for big Jack Jermyn—you 
know big Jack—the racing man who was in the 
Eighth, and levanted after Newmarket the year 
before last. They thought it was all up with 
Jack, and didn’t care about having a rook in the 
dovecot. By Jove! If they knew that Harry 
was to have all his grandmother’s money—how 
oldis she, Harry ?—he’d have been elected unani- 


mously, and received with a salute of twenty-one 
ns.” 

“Mr. Crockford must have shed tears when 
informed of the sad truth,” remarked the dandy, 
with sardonic politeness. ‘‘ However, fortune 
will make amends. I hope to meet Mr. Jermyn 
as a fellow-member at supper in St. James’s- 
street as soon after his grandmamma’s decease 
as possible. And the dandy, lifting his hat for 
the hundred and tenth time that afternoon, 
strolled away. 

* Monsous well-preserved man, Griffin Blunt,” 
Lord Carlton said, looking with careless admi- 
ration after his retreating friend; “wears very 
well. Must be forty, if he’s a day.” 

“ He looks queer about the eyes,” Mr. Jermyn 
ventured to observe, in mild disparagement. 

“Late hours,” explained his lordship, who 
generaily went to bed about four in the morning 
and rose about three in the afternoon. “ Griffin 
is a shocking night-crow.” 

“What do they call him Griffin for, and wh 
is he ?” 

“How amazingly raw you are!” exclaimed 
his lordship, elevating his eyebrows in some sur- 
prise. “ Don’t you know that Frank Blunt goes 
by the name of Griffin, because he used to wear 
a scaly green-silk coat when he drove his curricle 
at the time of the Regency? Dooced queer 
time it must have been, too, and dooced queer 
fellows. Should have liked to belong to that 
set, only they drank so dooced hard.” 

“Has he any money? How does he get his 
living ?” 

“How should I know? P’r’aps he’s his grand- 
mother’s heir, if he hasn’t sold the reversion. 
You'd better ask him. He’s apt to turn crusty 
sometimes. He got that scar on his cheek in 
715, in a duel with a French dragoon officer in 
Paris. Griffin Blunt was in garrison at Ver- 
sailles, and came up to dine in the Palais Royal, 
and the dragoon picked a quarrel with him about 
Waterloo—they were always picking quarrels, 
those French fellows, at that time—and Griffin 
knocked him down; and then they fought with 
sabres in the Bois de Vincennes, and Griffin had 
his pretty face laid open ; but, by Jove! he killed 
the dragoon.” 

* And what does he do now ?” 

* What a lot of questions you ask! I’m not 
his godfathers and his godmothers. I believe he 
sold out after the peace, and went to India to 
grow indigo, or buy opium, or shake the pagoda- 
tree, or something of that sort. Well, he came 
back, and he’s been on town these ten years ; at 
least, ’ve known him ever since I came up from 
Oxford.” 

** Est-il mauvais sujet?” Mr. Jermyn asked. 

“ T believe he’s about as bad as bad can be,” 
coolly replied Lord Carlton. “ He’s worse than 
I am, and that’s saying a good deal.” 

* And about his money ?” 
| “Don’t know anything about it. He lives 
high, and must spend three thousand a year. 
Charming little house in Curzon-street. Goes 
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in for deep play, and bets, and so forth; but I 
don’t know whether he’s worth twopence in the 
world or not.” 

* Ts he married ?” 

“Married! By Jove! one would think you 
wanted me to say my catechism. What do l 
know? Griffin Blunt never said anything about 
his being married, and there’s nobody in Mayfair 
who owns to the name of Mrs. Blunt. Come 
along.” 

Mr. Blunt was a squire of dames. Group 
after group of ladies took him up, and did not 
drop him after brief parley, as I am told it is 
the elegant but rather embarrassing custom of 
the ladies of the great world to do. They 
were sorry to part with him, for it was agreed 
on all sides that Mr. Blunt was most amus- 
ing and agreeable. There were some prudent 
mammas who looked upon him as a dangerous 
man, and warned their daughters to beware of 
him; but then it was impossible to be very 
severe with a gentleman who went into the very 
best houses, who was undeniably accomplished, 
faultlessly dressed, exquisitely well bred, and 
who could always procure a voucher for Almacks’. 
Besides, Blunt had the rare art, or rather the 
rare tact, of paying court before the world to 
old and middle-aged ladies. He cast himself, 
morally, at their feet, and overwhelmed them 
with attentions, as though they were in all 
the bloom and freshness of youth. It was 
only when the world was not looking that Mr. 
Blunt occupied himself with young people ; 
and it was on the staircase and in the conser- 
vatory that the sleek Griffin put forth his claws. 
“There are always young people growing up for 
one,” he would say, in his airy manner ; “but the 
dowagers who have places to give and money to 
leave, pass away. Let us cultivate the dowager. 
If a man wants to get on in life, he can’t do 
better than study the History of the Middle 
Ages.” To which Moyen Age culture Mr. Blunt 
owed much of his success. 

Thus, floating through the sunny crowd, went 
on Griffin Blunt, admired, caressed, envied by 
struggling tuft-hunters, who would have given 
their ears (long ones, and good measure) for a 
nod or a half-civil word from half the people he 
was with. Whena man comes to propounding 
conundrums to duchesses, and promising to 
draw caricatures in the albums of ambassadresses, 
it is palpable that he must be well placed in 
society. “My humble proficiency in the fine 
arts,” Blunt would occasionally say, “is worth 
fifty dinners, a hundred balls, and a week in each 
of the best country-houses, a year, to me. Of 
what use should I be in Dorset or Russell square ? 
What do they know about the fine arts there, 
beyond the “ Beanties of England and Wales,” 
the portrait of the late Princess Charlotte, and 
the view of the Temple of Concord in Hyde Park ? 
At her grace’s it is quite another thing, and I go 
to her water-parties at Kew. My little musical 
accomplishments would be worth an heiress or 
an Indian widow to me if I were a marrying 








man. If I could play the violoncello, I should 
be invited to his Royal Highness’s Wednesdays. 
I must learn the violoncello. Tell me where 
Dragonetti lives, and I will give him a guinea a 
lesson.” 

“You’re an ambitious fellow, Griffin,” would 
that shrewd novelist and newspaper writer, 
Whipstaff, to whom Blunt sometimes imparted 
these demi-confidences, remark. ‘You sail well 
before the wind, and in a short heat I'll back 
you to distance the best; but you’ve no ballast, 
my boy, and you’ll founder. Take my advice, 
and if you haven’t laid by for a rainy day, borrow 
somebody else’s umbrella, and don’t give it back 
again.” 

“You are an excellent moralist,” thus Mr. 
Blunt, with a pleasant sneer. “Are you, too, 
ready for the wrath of Jupiter Pluvius ?” 

“Never mind,” retorted Whipstaff, who was 
notoriously not worth a penny, and in dire diffi- 
culties. “Let me alone, and I shall turn up 
trumps yet. Every bird feathers his nest in a 
different manner. The wisest one after all is, 
perhaps, he who never troubles himself with 
making a nest of his own, but pops into some- 
body else’s. There are still a few sinecures left, 
that confounded Reform Bill’’—Whipstaff was a 
staunch Conservative—“ notwithstanding. The 
wind is tempered to the shorn lamb, and the old 
ravens of the Treasury Bench will provide for 
the barrister of seven years’ standing.” Such 
was the worldly wisdom of Mr. Whipstaff, who 
had eaten his terms some years before at his own 
expense, with the firm and fixed resolve of eating 
a great many more terms, one day or another, 
at the expense of the country. 

Whipstaff was at thegflower-show, and re- 
marked to several acquaintances that he never 
saw Griffin Blunt looking better. “How he 
manages it,” he continued, “I can’t imagine. 
I wish he’d give me his recipe for living at the 
rate of two or three thousand a year upon 
nothing.” 

“Shakes his elbow,” suggested purple-faced 
Captain Hanger, who hated Blunt. 

“ Perhaps,” acquiesced Whipstaff, with a sigh, 
“and is lucky. With me that species of 
paralysis has always proved the costliest of 
diseases.” 

And so the Whirligig went on in the Chiswick 
Gardens. Now Scandal’s sirocco seized a spite- 
ful anecdote, and twirled and twisted and sent it 
spinning from one end of the gardens to the other. 
Now it caught up a woman’s reputation, and 
eddied it in wild hide-and-seek through the 
summer leaves. It was the merriest kind of 
word-waltzing imaginable; and never a sneer, 
an innuendo, a wicked bon mot, but found a 
partner. And in the midst of it all, the band of 
the Royal Horse Guards Blue brayed forth Suonj 
la Tromba with tremendous and sonorous em- 
phasis. What did it all matter to them? It 
was their business to blow, and they blew as 
though they would have blown forever. So the 
huntsman winds a find a check, a mort. So the 
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drummer beats the charge or the chamade—the 
advance or the retreat. I myself think that 
the band of the Royal Horse Guards Blue, at 
the Chiswick Flower Show, had the best of it. 
When their labour was over they enjoyed 
gratuitous cold meats and beer, and the band- 
master shared between them a handsome dona- 
tive. 





SUGGESTIONS FROM A MANIAC. 

THE communication here given to the readers 
of this periodical reached the office of its publi- 
cation under circumstances of unparalleled sin- 
gularity. 

An immense package appeared on the table 
one morning, which had been left, as was stated 
ingenuously outside, “on approval.” It must be 
owned that the dimensions of the supposed ma- 
nuscript were, to judge from the outside, rather 
alarming, but it was none the less determined 
that in this, as in other cases, justice should be 
done to the volunteer contributor. The parcel 
was opened. What was the surprise of “the 
management” to find nothing inside but an old 
and much worn copy of Goldsmith’s Abridgment 
of the History of England. 

The book was about to be flung aside, when 
Mr. Thomas Idle, who was loitering in the 
Office at the time, happening in sheer listless- 
ness to turn over the pages of the volume, sud- 
denly uttered the dissyllable “Hullo.” A 
general rush was made towards the spot from 
which this sound emanated, and it was then 
found that the volume of Goldsmith was 
covered, as to the fly-leaves and the margins 
of the pages, with mannscript written in pencil, 
which, when it had been deciphered with much 
difficulty, came out in the form of the subjoined 
article. 

All endeavours to trace the authorship of the 
paper have been made in vain. It had been left 
at: the office—this was all the information that 
was to be got—by a stout good-natured-looking 
personage, with bushy whiskers, and dressed in a 
shooting-jacket : who had handed the package in 
with a grin, and with the remark, “You won’t 
often get anything like ¢hat, I'll be bound !” 

The manuscript begins thus : 


The straw with which my hair is decorated 
has failed lately to afford me the pleasure which 
it was wont to give. The lath which I have 
furbished up, and made into a sceptre, will not 
do, either. It was a great consolation to me at 
first, but it has ceased to be so now. Nothing 
will give me any satisfaction except the pos- 
session of pens, ink, and paper, by means of 
which to impart my rapidly flowing ideas to the 
public. Ideas! Flowing ideas! They crowd 
and rush into my brain, trampling on one an- 
other’s heels at such a rate that I can kee 
them in no sort of order—and they are en 
valuable ideas, that they would set the whole 
world to rights if the whole world only knew 
about them. 





And the world shall know about them. I 
asked for pens, ink, and paper, and they would 
not let me have them; but, I’ve got a book— 
what’s it called ?—Goldsmith’s Abridgment of 
the History of England—and Struddles, the 
keeper, who is my dear friend, has lent me a pencil, 
and I can write all I want to say on the fly- 
leaves and round the margins of the pages of 
this book, and then Struddles promises to take 
it away for me and to get it published. As to 
the pencil point, they won’t let me have a knife 
to cut it with, so when I’ve worked it down to 
the cedar (as if I was mad! Why see, I know 
what wood the lead of a pencil is set in), I give 
it to Struddles, and he cuts it for me; or if 
Struddles is out of the way, I bite the wood 
away, till there is lead enough bare to write 
with. But I must not waste my space. I want 
to get to my ideas at once. I am going to 
begin. Where shall I begin? Anywhere. 

Why not raise your pavements up to the first 
floors of the houses. Not all the pavements in 
London at once (that would be a mad notion), 
but by degrees, and as opportunity offered ? 

Take Regent-street, for instance. Bless you, 
I know Regent-street well, and have often 
nearly been run over at that awful crossing at 
the Cireus where it joins Oxford-street. Why 
not have an iron iiuer the whole length of 
Regent-street on a level with the first-floor 
windows, to be used as the promenade for foot- 
passengers? You couldn’t do it at once, but 
by degrees you might, beginning at the Circus. 
Then might a suggestion made once by a dear 
friend of mine (Columbus Startles) be carried 
out completely. His idea was, that light iron 
bridges should. be thrown up over the crossin 
at the Circus, and a capital idea it was. Well, 
my iron balcony would be like « continuation of 
these bridges, or the bridges would be a con- 
tinuation of the iron balcony, and so you would 
be able to walk straight on when you came to 
the crossing, and take no aceount of the carriages, 
omnibuses, and carts, roaring along underneath 
you. But the wiseacres who think that I have 
not weighed all the difficulties of my plan will 
say, “ And pray what is to become of the shops ?” 
My answer is ready instantly. Raise them too, 
and let the shop-fronts be on the first, instead 
of the ground floor, which should then be used 
for storehouses, or whatever the upper portions 
of the houses are used for now. Once more I 
repeat, you must do all this by degrees. That 
is the great secret. Do it gradually. 

How pretty it would be as well as convenient! 
The balcony or iron pavement would be - 
ported on pillars of the same metal, and would 
communicate with the carriage-road by occasional 
staircases at the crossings. All the smaller 
streets would be left as they are. There is no 
difficulty in crossing over them; and supposing 
you were on my raised pavement in Regent- 
street, and wanted to turn into Conduit-street, 
for instance, you would descend the staircase 
at the corner, on which side you liked, and 
would proceed along the pavement of the latter 
thoroughfare exactly as usual. (The pavement, 
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by-the-by, might remain just as it is under the 
iron arcade, and would be a pleasant refuge in 
rainy weather.) 

Now something of this sort—I am not 
bigoted to my own scheme—but something of 
this sort will have to be done. Even when I 
was a gentleman at large, some two years ago 
now, I have waited and waited at some of the 
principal crossings in London for an opportunity 
of getting over, till my poor nerves got into suc 
a state that I could hardly take advantage of the 
chance when it did come. Of course the thing 
is much worse now, and what will it be five 
years hence ? Modern nerves are more delicate 
and susceptible than ancient nerves, and yet they 
are in some respects more severely tried. I am 
told that already people collect in groups at 
some of the London crossings waiting till the 
police come to their assistance. What will this 
come to, I ask again, five years hence? 

So much for that idea. Now for the next. 
Let me see, what is the next ? 

When I kept house—an undertaking of such 
fearful difficulty, and surrounded with such 
severe mental trials, that my having anything 
to do with it is one of the causes of my being 
here, by mistake—when I kept house I observed, 
for my occupation led me to look out of window 
a good deal, that the street in which I resided 
was much frequented by a class of gentry with 
greasy hair, wearing caps instead of hats, with 
a general second-hand look about everything 
they had on, with villanous faces, and with bags 


or sacks slung over their shoulders. Sometimes 
these individuals carried work-boxes or tea- 
caddies in their hands: the boxes in question 
being held open, in order to show the splendour 


of their interiors. Now, I remarked that these 
men were always looking down into the areas, that 
they always appeared to be communicating by 
signs, or sometimes by word of mouth, with the 
servants, and that everything they did was done 
in a furtive and sheepish manner, very disagree- 
able to witness. Their communications with the 
servants would often terminate in a descent of 
the area steps, but it was always remarkable 
that no one of the individuals of whom I speak 
ever opened an area gate, or, indeed, did any- 
thing else without first glancing over his shoulder 
to right and left, looking first up the street and 
then down the street. On emerging from the 
area, that same look was repeated before the 
man would venture out into the street. 
Sometimes it would happen, naturally enough, 
that one of these men would, in the course of 
his day’s work—what work P—arrive at the 
house then tenanted by me, and, little suspecting 
that I was hiding behind the wire blind and lis- 
tening with all my might, would go through his 
usual manceuvres in front of my dining-room 
* window. Watching till one of the servants 
chanced to approach the kitchen window, he 
would try to attract her attention by gently 
rattling a tea-caddy against the railings, and 
then, attention once caught—it was easily done, 
Heaven knows—he would begin cajoling the 
women, and calling the cook “ mum :” an offence 





in itself which ought to be visited with trans- 
portation. 

“Want a nice work-box, mum—nice tea- 
caddy, mum?” the sneak would begin. 

The servants, I suppose, answered only by 
signals; at any rate, 1 could hear nothing of 
their replies. The sneak looked up and down 
the street again, and then crouched down so 
as to be nearer the kitchen window. He also 
swung the bag off his shoulder, to be able to 
get at its contents. 

“Nice work-box or caddy, mum! very rea- 
sonable, mum. Nice ribbings of all colours! 
Bit of edging, ladies, for your caps.” 

The telegraphing from below would seem to 
be in the negative, though not sufficiently so 
to discourage this wretched sneak. He got 
nearer to the gate, and again looked up and 
down the street. 

** Make an exchange, mum, if you like! A 
old pair of gentleman’s boots, if you’ve got such’ 
a thing, mum, or a gentleman’s old ’at or coat, 
ladies. Take a’most anythink in change, ladies, 
if it was even so we as a humbrella, or an 
old weskit, or a corkscrew.” 

And what business, pray, had my female 
servants with boots, hats, waistcoats, or cork- 
screws, in their possession? If these articles 
were given to that disgusting sneak, who, at 
the conclusion of the last sentence quoted, 
made his way furtively down the kitchen steps, 
where could they possibly come from? Women 
servants do not wear coats and waistcoats and 
hats, nor do they generally have corkscrews of 
their own in their possession. 

Whiy are these area sneaks allowed? They 
may be identified by anybody, but by a police- 
man especially, at a single glance. Why are 
they allowed to pursue their avocations? My 
beloved friend Featherhead here, who has con- 
tinual information from outside the walls, tells 
me that lately several robberies have been traced 
to these detestable creatures. Featherhead has 
a bee in his bonnet, poor fellow, but he is truth 
itself; I can depend implicitly upon what he 
tells me, and it really seems to me, that if you 
go on allowing these area-sneaks to spend their 
days in wandering about the less frequented 
streets, corrupting the servants, and making 
them as great thieves as they (the sneaks) are 
themselves, you must be much madder than any 
of us poor fellows who are living——well, in re- 
tirement. 

I want to know, not that this has anything 
to do with the last subject—why should it? IL 
suppose I may adopt a disjointed style if I 
choose—I want to know why, among you out- 
side, the young men, the bachelors, are made 
so much more comfortable than they ought 
to be? You cannot keep them out of some 
of their luxuries and comforts, it is true. They 
live in central situations at trifling rents. 
They take their meals at clubs, where they are 
provided with such food as is hardly to be ob- 
tained anywhere else. They have no respon- 
sibilities, no anxieties worthy of the name. 
And, as if this was not enough, what else do 
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you do to encourage them in celibacy? You 
allow them at any age to accept your hos- 
pitalities, and you expect no return, and you 
charge them twelve shillings only for the privi- 
lege of wearing a demi-griflin rampant on their 
little fingers, while the married man has to pay 
twenty-four. Now this, I say, is too bad. The 
bachelor is a selfish luxurious wretch, able to 
do more with three hundred a year than the 
family man can with three thousand. Tax 
him then—tax him heavily. He is young and 
strong, and able to endure—grind him down with 
taxation till he groans under the load, and then 
when he becomes a married man, and a worthy 
useful citizen, lighten his load instead of increas- 
ing it. And at the same time that we bully these 
selfish young dogs of bachelors, would it not be 
judicious to take a hint or two from them. 
How is it that they manage to get a maximum 
of enjoyment out of a minimum of expenditure ? 
By combination. And why shouldn’t married 
people combine as well as bachelors? Not 
combine socially, I don’t mean that, but pecu- 
niarily; as they already do to get their sup- 
plies of water, their gas, the books that they 
want to read. We ought to have club cham- 
bers for families. Great big handsome houses 
let off in floors. For want of these we have 
ruined our town; we have made metropolitan 
distances so vast that we want railways from 
one part of the town to another; we are in- 
volved, each one of us, in an enormous expen- 
diture for which we only get the smallest amount 
of comfort. In the present state of society, 
the providing for families should be the work 
of a professional man. Why are you a house- 
holder, which is another name for a persecuted 
miserable swindled wretch ?—why are you to 
be bothered with mysterious papers about gas- 
rates, and water-rates, and poor-rates, and police- 
rates, besides ten thousand other cares and 
botherations, which are at once vexatious and 
unworthy of your attention. Let it be the 
business—and a very profitable business it might 
be—of a professional man to take a house or 
houses, to attend to the rates, taxes, and repairs, 
and to superintend and watch its kitchen arrange- 
ments as carefullyas such matters are looked after 
by the committee of a club. 

** Tf you please, sir, the thor has set in and all 
the pipes is ~ ;’— Ifyou please, sir, the man 
’ave called to see about the biler, and he says 
could he speak to you about it ;’—*There’s a 
party in the ’all, sir, as wishes to see you about 
the gas-meter, which he says a new one is 
wanted.” Such announcements as these, together 
with incessant intimations that, “ A gentleman 
has called for the pore-rate, and has been twice 
before,” are familier to every British house- 
holder. What bliss to hear no more allusions to 
such matters, and to make over a cheque once a 
quarter to an individual who would take all such 
troublesome matters off your hands for ever! 

I have no space to dwell longer on this 
particular suggestion. I was thinking just 
now of something else that I wanted to say 
—what was it? Oh, I remember: 





Why don’t you improve your street con- 
veyances? As to omnibuses, they are beyond 
hope. A faint attempt was made to do something 
with them, but it soon subsided, and you have 
lapsed back into your old grooves again. But 
don’t you think something might be done with 
the cabs? Why not follow the plan adopted 
on railways, and have first and second-class 
cabs. According to the present arrangement, 
you go to the play with your wife, in a vehicle 
which just before has been occupied by six 
drunken blackguards returning from a foot 
race, or even by worse customers. If there were 
first-class and second-class cabs, such objection- 
able people would hail the latter, on account of 
the difference in price. And keeping still to 
the cab question, why don’t you have some 
means of communicating with the driver with- 
out thrusting your head and half your body out 
of the window? Even by doing that, you can 
hardly make yourself heard, in a crowded 
thoroughfare, till you have got past the house 
you wanted to stop at, or the street up which 
you should have turned. By means of a flexible 
tube you might give your direction with ease, 
without stirring from your place, or bawling 
yourself hoarse. And would it be too much to ask 
that in close cabs there should always be a light 
inside after nightfall? As it is, you plunge into 
the interior of that dark receptacle for locomo- 
tive humanity, compelled to take your chance of 
plumping down upon a seat on which some in- 
considerate person has just before deposited a 
pair of boots thickly encrusted with mud, There 
is a lamp owéside the Hansom; why don’t you 
have a lamp inside the four-wheeler ? And talk- 
ing of Hansoms, how is it that the public puts 
up with that guillotine window ? We have a very 
nice fellow in this establishment who once broke 
one of those windows with his nose—the feature 
is a large one, and the scar is upon it to this 
hour. If it is not possible to make a window 
altogether outside the cab, allowing a good space 
between it and the apron for ventilation, at least 
the window as at present existing might be left 
to the management of the individual inside the 
cab. The majority of persons who have sense 
enough to find their way into one of these 
vehicles, would probably be capable of the 
mental and bodily effort of dealing with the 
window. But it is a curious thing, and difficult 
to account for, that all persons who are profes- 
sionally mixed up with horses and carriages 
always treat you as if in all matters connected 
with either you were a perfect baby. I must 
leave this subject of Hansoms and four-wheelers. 
I come to my most important suggestion. It is 
new. It is practical. It gets us—the country 
generally—the government—the people—out of 
a difficulty. It is economical. 

I have to propose a new method of rewarding 
merit in this country: a new way of distinguish- 
ing those among our citizens who have earned a 
right to our approval, and on whom it is the 
general wish to confer some great public evi- 
dence of our respect and gratitude. Hitherto, 
when we have sought to do honour to a great 
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- man, or to render an illustrious name additionally 
illustrious, it has been our custom to erect a 
monument. 

Now, my desire is to establish a system the 
very reverse of this. I propose that in grateful 
remembrance of every great man who arises 
among us, instead of putting up a statue, or 
other monument, we go to work with axe and 
hammer, and PULL ONE Down! 

Here would be a stimulus to exertion! 
Gracious powers! who that loved his country 
—or rather his town—would not strain every 
nerve to excel in his own particular department, 
when the hope was before him of delivering 
his fellow-creatures from one of those terrific 
monsters, the public statues! Once let the 
edict go forth, once let it be distinctly under- 
stood that any man who achieved greatness 
might not only feel secure himself from ever 
appearing in one of our public places with a 
scroll in one of his hands, and tights on both 
his legs, but that he would secure to himself 
the glory of abolishing a London statue—once 
let this be understood, and I believe there 
would be no end to our greatness as a nation. 
How would the flagging energies of a virtuous 
rising man revive as he passed the Duke of 
York’s Column, or George the Third’s Pigtail, 
or George the Fourth’s curly wig, and said to 
himself, “A little more labour, a little longer 
effort, and, thou monstrosity, 1 shall lay thee 
level with the dust.” 

Some one has remarked that we are not a 
military nation. From the moment when this 
a of mine is adopted—as of course it will 

e—we shall become so. What will a man 
not do, what hardship will he not encounter, 
what danger will he not face, with the thought 
deep down in the recesses of his heart, that he 
is not only combating his country’s foes, but 
that he is helping to lift that load of horror 
off the arch at the top of Constitution-hill! 

From one end of our social scale to the other 
our whole community would feel this additional 
stimulus to exertion. Even the _ illustrious 
prince in whose presence it has never been my 
good fortune to bask, would be urged on in a 
glorious and virtuous career by the thought 
that one day the statue of his great-uncle might 
by his greatness be swept away from the surface 
of Trafalgar-square, or that his noble acts would 
remove another great-uncie from King William- 
street, where he interrupts the traffic by vainly 
offering a coil of rope for sale, and depresses 
the spirits of the passers-by in a perfectly inex- 
cusable manner. All classes, I say, would feel 
this stimulus. The politician would look at 
Lord George Bentinck, and, shaking his fist at 
him, would mutter, “Thy days are numbered.” 
The medical man would think of Jenner, and 
sign his prescription with a bolder hand. “ Fiat 
pilula, ruat Jennerum !” 

And consider how remarkable it is that the 
bronze coinage should have come into existence 
just at the moment when we are likely ‘to have 
so much bronze thrown upon our hands. What 
unnumbered pennies there must be in the length 





and breadth of that fearful statue of the Duke 
of Wellington. Why, there must be change for 
a five-shilling-piece in his nose. The cocked- 
hat would be a dowry for a princess. The 


stirrups—but the mind shrinks before the con- 
templation of such wealth. 


Proposep Form. 


To His Excellency General Lord * * * * * *, 
Field-Marshal, &c. &c. &c. 
My Lord, 

We hasten to approach your lordship with 
our heartfelt congratulations on your safe 
arrival on these shores, and also on the suc- 
cess which has attended your arms in every 
action in which you have been engaged while 
defending the interests of that great country 
which you so adequately and nobly represent. 

We are directed to convey to your lordship 
the acknowledgments of your gracious sove- 
reign for the services rendered by you to your 
country, and we are further directed to add to 
the honourable titles which already adorn your 
name, those of :—&c. &c. &c. 

But a prouder distinction yet awaits your 
lordship; one which it will be more glorious 
to you to receive, and for us to confer. 

It has been decided that such services as 
those by which you have recently so eminently 
distinguished yourself, are worthy of some more 
marked commemoration than any which mere 
titles, however illustrious, can afford. We have 
to announce to you that it is the intention of 
the sovereign of this country to confer upon 
you the highest honour which a monarch can 
give, or a subject receive. 

It has, doubtless, not escaped the notice of 
one so well acquainted with our metropolis as 
your lordship, that in one of its principal tho- 
roughfares, at the entrance to one of its principal 
parks, in the immediate vicinity of its clubs 
and its Tattersall’s, there exists a monster of 
noisome and appalling proportions, which, be- 
sides being the terror of the neighbourhood in 
which it is located, has disgraced the name of 
Britain in those foreign countries which the ru- 
mour of its existence has unfortunately reached. 

This monster it has been your proud privilege 
to depose from his high place. An enemy to 
the fair name of this country, almost as much 
so as those other enemies over whom you have 
lately triumphed—that monster has fallen before 
your victorious approach, and beneath the spot 
which was once its lair may now be seen your 
lordship’s name, in bold characters, and under- 
neath it the simple inscription—“ OVERTHROWN 
BY THIS PUBLIC BENEFACTOR.” 

As your lordship’s fellow-countrymen pass 
that inscription in their daily walks, not only 
will the remembrance of the numerous exploits 
with which your name is associated be kept 
continually before them, but their gratitude to- 
wards the man who has delivered his country 
from a terror and a shame, will be reawakened 
from day to day, and from hour to hour. 

Feeling that nothing we could add would give 
any additional value to this tribute which we 
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have thus the honour of offering to your lord- 
ship, we will now withdraw, wishing your lord- 
ship long life and health, and many a pleasant 
ride under that arch on Constitution-hill which 
will henceforth be always associated with your 
proudest triumphs and your most glorious 
achievements. 
We are, &c. &e. 
(Signed) 


There! I’ve come to the end of the space at 
my disposal, and can say no more; but if you'll 
only send me another big book—say Hansard’s 
Debates—I’ll annotate it with suggestions by 
the dozen. 

By-the-by, does it strike you, or any of your 
— that Oliver Goldsmith was at all 
mad 





THE LABOURS OF THOR. 
BEING A NORSE LEGEND FROM THE PROSE EDDA. 


THE path to the giants’ country 

Lies o’er a broad deep cliff-bound sea, 

Through forest and swamp, o’er fell and moor, 

And waste, and barren, stony and poor; 

None since the earliest days of yore 

Have crossed that sea, or stood on that shore, 

Yet Thor once by a magic clue 

Traversed it seeking deeds to do. 
* * * * * 

There was the city ; it stood on a plain 

Treeless and open to wind and rain. 

The walls rose up and met the stars, 

But its gates were guarded with triple bars. 

Thor, he wrestled with beam and bolt, 

Gave many a twisting angry jolt, 

But in vain. So then, as a weasel creeps, 

Between the stalks of the wheatsheaf heaps, 

He angrily slipped; how the wise god’s thought 

All Loki’s barriers set at nought. , 

He found the palace, ’twas vast and high, 

With golden turrets that clove the sky, 

And seeing a door wide open stand, 

He entered, and saw the giant band 

Seated on benches around the hall, 

And Loki throned above them all. 


They gravely bowed, but the king austere, 
Cried, frowning, ‘ Who is this stripling here ? 
The warrior Thor? let him merit his fame 

By doing some deed that is fitting his name.” 


Loki of Utgard, that wily king, 

Smiled at Thor’s angry challenging, 

But he arose, and his giant race, 

And came to a broad and level place, 
Then called to Hugi, one of his train, 
To race with Thor on that grassy plain. 
Tears of rage were in Thor’s fierce eyes, 
He ran as fast as the swallow flies, 

But as the arrow the bird o’ertakes, 
Swifter than fire in the dry grass brakes, 
Hugi outran him and reached the place, 
Then turned and met Thor face to face. 
“ Bravely lost,” cried Loki then, 

“ But Hugi is fleeter than gods or men.” 


“Bring me a drinking-horn,” cried Thor, 
“T challenge you giants, one or a score.” 
Loki called for a walrus horn, 

Thor looked at it with angry scorn. 





“ Bold drinker,” said Loki, “ now drain that cup, 
In two good draughts you should toss it up. 

The veriest woman, it seems to me, 

Could drain that goblet in two or three.” 


*T was a simple horn, long tapering, 

A mere poor unshaped rustic thing. 

The god was thirsty, and raised the horn 
To his eager lips with a savage scorn. 

A long deep draught he fiercely teok, 
Never stopping to breathe or look ; 

But still when he set the goblet down 
(And Loki smiled at his wrathful frown), 
The liquor lessened never a whit ; 

Three draughts he *ook, but scarce a bit 
The cup was emptier; breathless, worn, 
Thor gave back the giants’ horn. 


“ Why, fie,” quoth Loki, “no prize of mine 
Will to day be clutched by those hands of thine.” 


“Try me again,” quoth angry Thor, 

“Try me, ye giants, with one feat more; 
Though Utgard Loki may mock and laugh, 
I drank a draught that no god could quaff.” 
“Try him,” cried Loki, with crafty eyes; 
“Bring him that cat our children prize. 

Let us see you lift it, mighty Thor, 

Though scarce so strong as we held you for.” 
While he spoke a large grey cat sprang in, 
Whining, and purring, and struggling. 

Thor took the cat in his cruel clasp, 

And clutched its fur with a tiger grasp. 

He strained, and grappled, and clutched each limb, 
But that cat was still stronger far than him. 


“Ha! Thor,” cried Loki, “’tis as I thought, 
The cat is stalwart, and you are nought.” 


“ Little or big,” said Thor, “I see 

None who will dare to wrestle with me 
Now I am wroth ;” then Loki cried, 

‘“*T see none here but would tame thy pride. 
Let somebody call that poor old crone, 

Elli, my nurse, she will quell thee alone.” 


A toothless hag, with bleared red eyes, 

Came hobbling in ; she was old and bent, 

She stared at Thor with a feigned surprise, 

And lower upon her crutch she leant. 

Tighter Thor held her, firmer she stood, 

Firm as the oak-tree in the wood; 

And she twined and grappled him slowly down, 
Till at last, in spite of curse and frown, 

He fell on one knee. Then the crone laughed out, 
And the hall-roof shook with the giants’ shout. 


The next day, Utgard Loki, elate, 
Led Thor out of the city gate. 
Baffled and chafed was mighty Thor, 
Never had he been fooled before. 


“Nay,” said Loki, “then know ’twas I 
Who baffled thy force with my subtlety. 

A cloud of magic was over thee thrown ; 
All those spells were mine alone. 

What wonder that thou wert set at nought 
By Hulgi the runner, for Hulgi was Thought! 
No wonder that thou wert laughed to scorn 
For failing to drain that mighty horn, 

For its one end reached the bottomless sea, 
A pretty draught, O Thor, for thee. 
Midgard serpent that cat of ours 

Foiled thy rage and thy fiercest powers. 
Old Age was that lean and crippled crone, 
By whom thou wert all but overthrown. 
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Sooner or later she lays us low, 

And all of us fall beneath her blow. 

Now let us part, and I’m not loth, 

Come not again, or ’twere worse for both ; 
But if thou dost a spell shall fall, 

That will hide from thee giants, city, and all.” 
Thor waxed wrath, and seized his mace, 

But Loki had vanished, nor left a trace. 
When Thor strode back to storm the town, 
He only found a bare lone down. 





THE SENSATIONAL WILLIAMS. 

ConTEMPORARY criticism has recently been 
deformed by a species of cant, which, originat- 
ing, as cant generally does, in a sincere feeling 
on the part of a few, has been echoed by the 
many simply because it is an effective cry. If 
any one writes a novel, a play, or a poem, which 
relates anything out of the ordinary experiences 
of the most ordinary people—some tragedy of 
love or revenge, some strange (though not im- 
possible) combination of events, or some romance 
of guilt and misery—he is straightway met with 
a loud exclamation of “Sensational!” This 
foolish word has become the orthodox stone for 
flinging at any heretic author who is bold enough 
| to think that life has its tremendous passes of 
| anguish and crime, as well as its little joys and 
ittle sorrows—its strange adventures and vicis- 
situdes, as well as its daily progresses from 
Brixton to the Bank, and from the Bank back 
again to Brixton; and who holds that the more 
vividly-coloured part of the grouping is as legi- 
timate a subject for artistic treatment as the 
more drab-hued section. But the anti-sensa- 
tional critic will tell you that, if you would 
write a novel or a play that is fit to be read by 
any one with tastes superior to those of a butcher- 
boy, you must confine yourself strictly to the 
common events of common lives, have nothing 
whatever to say to any of the extremes of passion 
or of action, leave murder to the penny papers, 
be ignorant of suicide, have no idea that there are 
dark shadows in the world, and shun a mystery 
as you would the measles. In short, let Brixton 
be your standard, the Alps being among Nature’s 
“spasms,” and therefore very improper subjects 
for respectable authors. Moreover, in relating 
the even tenor of Brixtonian existence, be care- 
ful that you are never betrayed into any emotion 
of style—any throb or pulse of passion in your 
language, any glow of description or rapid deve- 
lopment of action—on pain of being taken to 
task for having shown “hectic” and “ feverish” 
symptoms. When you have fulfilled all these 
conditions, then will the organs of Brixtonian 
criticism smile on you, and declare that you 
have composed “a very swect, natural, un- 
affected, and thoroughly healthy tale, inexpres- 
sibly refreshing in these days of exaggerated 
sentiment and spasmodic plot.” 

Now, there can be no doubt that very beauti- 
ful and interesting fictions may be made, and 
have been made, out of the simplest elements of 
every-day life. The commonest threads of the 
woot of humanity have that in their composition 





which is capable of enlisting the sympathies of 
all of us; and when the humour and pathos of 
the most unromantic lives are drawn forth by 
the subtle touch of genius, we hail the result b 
involuntary laughter and tears. But why is all 
art to be restricted to the uniform level of quiet 
domesticity? To say nothing of the super- 
natural regions of imagination and fancy, the 
actual world includes something more than the 
family life; something besides the placid 
emotions that are developed about the paternal 
hearth-rug. It has its sterner, its wilder, and 
its vaster aspects ; adventures, crimes, agonies ; 
hot rage and tumult of passions; terror, and 
bewilderment, and despair. Why is the literary 
artist to be shut out from the tragedy of exist- 
ence, as he sees it going on around him? Why 
is it necessarily immoral to shadow forth the 
awful visitations of wrath and evil and punish- 
ment, or to depict those wonderful and unwonted 
accidents of fortune which are just as real as 
anything that happens between Brixton and the 
Bank, only of less frequent occurrence? It is 
very easy to cry “Sensational!” but the word 
proves nothing. Let it begrantedthat such things 
are sensational; but then life itself is similarly 
sensational in many of its aspects, and Nature 
is similarly sensational in many of her forms, 
and art is always sensational = a it is tragic. 
The Edipus of Sophocles is in the highest degree 
sensational ; so are half the plays of Shakespeare, 
at a moderate computation; so is the Satan of 
Paradise Lost ; so is Raphael’s Massacre of the 
Innocents ; so is the Luocoon; so, one may say, 
are the Oratorios of Handel, since they deal 
with tremendous elements of suffering and 
wonderment, of aspiration andtriumph. When- 
ever humanity wrestles with the gods of 
pe and pain, there, of necessity, is that 
eparture from our diurnal platitudes which the 
cant of existing criticism denounces by this 
single word. It is quite true that there isa 
vulgar species of sensationalism, than which 
nothing can be worse. The halfpenny tales of 
murder and felony, of which a deluge is usually 
being poured forth, are really demoralising ; for 
the difference between an artist who can look 
into the psychology of crime and terror, and the 
botcher who can do nothing more than lay on 
the carmine with a liberal brush, is so great as 
to be essential. In a smaller degree, it is the 
difference between the old playwright who, 
ending his tragedy with a scene of general 
massacre, directs that the dead bodies and 
scattered limbs are to lie about the stage “as 
bloodie as may be,” and the great poet who 
says, through the mouth of his murderous 
king: 
I am in blood 

Stept in so far that, should I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er. 

° ° I have supp’d full with horrors : 

Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, 

Cannot once start me. 

The mystery of evil is as interesting to us 
now as it was in the time of SHAKESPEARE; and 
it is downright affectation or elfeminacy to say 
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that we are never to glance into that abyss, but 
are perpetually to construct our novels out of 
the amenities of respectable, easy-going men 
and women. If the objectors would content 
themselves with protesting against coarse ex- 
cesses, they oa do good service ; but, when 
they denounce all recourse to the more terrific 
elements of our life, we may not unreasonably 
inquire how they would have received such a 
play as Macbeth. Our neighbours over the 
water discuss “the Divine Williams.” Let us, 
for a few moments, discuss “The Sensational 
Williams.” Let us suppose Macbeth just pub- 
lished for the first time by a living author; pro- 
bably this is the way in which the Sensational 
Williams would be “ reviewed” by anti-sen- 
sational critics : 


Macbeth. A Tragedy. By William Shake- 
speare.—Mr. Shakespeare is really becoming an 
intolerable nuisance, which it behoves all critics 
who have at heart the dignity, or even the de- 
cency, of letters, to abate by the exercise of a 
wholesome severity. He has no idea of tragedy 
apart from the merest horrors of melodrama. 
In his Othello, a blackamoor smothers his wife 
on the stage, under a preposterous delusion of 
jealousy, encouraged by a gentlemanly Mephis- 
tophiles of his acquaintance; and then stabs 
himself with a hectoring speech when he finds 
out his mistake. In King Lear, the accumula- 
tion of frightful and revolting atrocities is 
something almost beyond belief. Lear is sup- 
posed to have occupied the throne of Britain in 
some remote epoch beyond the dawn of authen- 
tic history. On account of a very natural and 
becoming answer made him by one of his 
daughters, he disowns her, and afterwards, for 
some insufficient reason, pronounces a curse 
upon another daughter, expressed in such 
frightful language that we must forbear from 
making any further allusion to the subject. 
Then he goes out on to a heath in a storm, and 
curses things in general, his Bedlamite ravings 
being varied (such are Mr. Shakespeare’s notions 
of good taste) by the ribald jokes of a court 
fool, whose inanities are evidently addressed to 
the gallery auditors. Another character assumes 
to be an idiot, and with hideous jibberings 
makes up a pretty trio. Finally, the old king 
finds out that his disowned daughter is a very 
good girl after all, and, when she has met her 
death by some unlucky circumstance (as_im- 
probable and horrific as the other. incidents 
of the play), he brings the corpse on to the 
stage in his arms, “howls” over it, like a 
mourner at an Irish wake—literally “howls,” 
in good downright fashion—and presently gives 
up the ghost, to the great relief of the reader. 
Besides these agreeable incidents, there is a 
good deal of slaughtering, and one nobleman 
tears out another nobleman’s eyes (at the insti- 
gation of two princesses), and “sets his foot” 
on cne of them! Hamlet—which a toadying 
clique whom Mr. Shakespeare has gathered about 
him affect to regard as a work of profound phi- 
losophy and superhuman wisdom—is equally 





full of absurd and shocking incidents. We have 
the ghost of a murdered king; his murderous 
brother who succeeds him on the throne; a 
queen who marries her brother-in-law ; a crack- 
brained young prince (whose state of mind 
would make him a fitting subject for a com- 
mission de lunatico inquirendo); a maundering 
old gentleman whom Hamlet stabs as he listens 
behind the arras (one of the few reasonable 
things he does in the whole five acts); anda 4 
young lady who goes mad, and, after doddering 
about with straw in her hair, singing songs that 
are not over-delicate, drowns herself by acci- 
dent in a horse-pond. In the last scene of this 
hideous burlesque of nature and probability, the 
queen (Hamlet’s mother) dies by a poisoned 
cup of wine; the king is stabbed, and Hamlet 
and an enemy of his kill each other with a 
poisoned foil while they are fencing. As only 
one of the foils is poisoned, and it is ne- 
cessary to the climax that both should die at 
once, the two combatants contrive, by some 
sleight-of-hand which is quite beyond our com- 
prehension, to exchange the weapon without 
meaning it! But a writer who for ever aims at 
startling effects must of necessity pile up the 
agonies in his concluding scene; and this 
agglomeration of fantastic crimes will the less 
astonish the reader when he learns that in one 
scene Hamlet reviles his own mother in the 
most dreadful manner, and in another utters 
pene jokes in a churchyard while his sweet- 
veart’s grave is being dug, and tosses skulls 
about the stage! So fond is Mr. Shakespeare 
of death in its most revolting forms, that even 
his love-story of Romeo and Juliet is full of 
slaughtering and poisoning; while his very 
comedies have generally some smack of the 
gallows in them. 

We do not wish to be unfair on Mr. Shake- 
speare. He is not devoid of a certain ability, 
which might be turned to very reputable ac- 
count if he only understood his own powers 
better. He has a good deal of native humour 
—exaggerated, indeed, to the pitch of burlesque, 
but undoubtedly amusing ; and he possesses 
some knowledge of the superficial parts of cha- 
racter, though, being evidently no scholar, he is 
often ridiculously vulgar in his would-be repre- 
sentations of gentlemen. He would do very 
well as a writer of farces and of show pieces ; 
but his injudicious friends have flattered him 
into the belief that he is a great tragic poet ; 
and hence the gory nonsense of this new drama, 
Macbeth, of which we now proceed to give some 
account, 

The scene is laid in Scotland, during the 
reign of one Duncan, of whom English readers 
know little and care less. The play opens, in 
good melodramatic (or, rather, pantomimic) 
fashion, with a dark scene; thunder rolling and 
lightning flashing, and three witches talking 
gibberish in rhyme. Were this last monstrosity 
of Mr. Shakespeare’s fancy ever to be played at 
any theatre (which, however, is quite impos- 
sible), we can easily imagine the low tremulous 
murmuring of fiddles to which the curtain would 
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rise. Scene I., however, does not last above a 
minute, as it only consists of eight short lines. 
The second scene introduces us to the old king, 
Duncan, to whom “a bleeding soldier” relates 
the progress of an insurrection which has just 
been quelled by the valour of Macbeth. In 
Scene III. we return to thunder, witches, and 
ibberish. One of the old women compares 
herself to “a rat without a tail,” and threatens 
to drain a certain mariner as “dry as hay,” 
which induces us to suppose that she must be a 
skittle-sharper in disguise, since the draining of 
sailors is generally effected by those ingenious 
ractitioners. Presently Macbeth comes in 
rom the wars, and the witches hail him as 
thane of Glamis, thane of Cawdor, and future 
king of Scotland. Thane of Glamis he is al- 
ready, but to be thane of Cawdor and king of 
Scotland seems to this worthy gentleman beyond 
the reach of thought. However, somebody 
comes in shortly afterwards, and tells Macbeth 
that, the thane of Cawdor being a traitor, the 
title has been transferred to the putter-down of 
traitors. This sets Macbeth plotting how he 
may become a traitor on his own account, and 
secure the crown for himself. He has a told, 
bad woman for his wife—a strong-minded wo- 
man, who gives us to understand that she will 
stick at nothing to satisfy her ambition. In 
very plain language she invokes all the devils of 
the nether regions to take possession of her 
soul—which we dare say they were not slow in 
doing. We have too much respect for our 
readers to reproduce the dreadful things uttered 
by this she-dragon, perhaps the most unnatural 
character that even Mr. Shakespeare’s lurid and 
unhealthy imagination has ever conceived. Suf- 
fice it to say that she eggs on her husband to 
murder Duncan, which, after a good deal of 
hesitation (proceeding rather from cowardice 
than conscience), and some idiotic ravings about 
an “ air-drawn dagger,” which he elegantly de- 
scribes as oeing covered with “ gouts of blood,” 
he accomplishes in the dead of night, and lays 
the blame on the king’s sleeping attendants, 
Afterwards he kills these attendants to conceal 
his own guilt, and in the next act we find him 
king. But Macbeth, fearing that the crown 
will in time come to one Banquo, and his son 
Fleance, commissions “two Murderers” to make 
away with those individuals. There is some- 
thing so homicidal and Newgate-Calendarish 
about Mr. Shakespeare’s mind, that he seems 
actually to have persuaded himself that there 
was at one time in Scotland a set of men who 
followed murder as a trade or profession, and to 
whom people applied in the ordinary course of 
business whenever they wished to get rid of an 
inconvenient rival, while feeling too squeamish 
or too dignified to do the work for themselves. 
The men in question have no names, but are 
simply described as “First Murderer” and 
“Second Murderer.” Our Scottish brethren 
are never slow to resent an insult to their 
country, and we therefore confidently leave in 
their hands the chastisement of Mr. Shake- 
speare’s ignorant impertinence. Well, the Mur- 





derers despatch Banquo, but manage to let 
Fleance escape ; and in a subsequent scene we 
have Macbeth, his queen, and their courtiers, 
seated at a banquet, at which the ghost of 
Banquo makes his appearance with “ gory locks,” 
and sits down to table, as if he had designs 
upon the meat and drink. This unlooked-for 
visitor greatly alarms the tyrant, who “makes 
faces” at the spectre, foams at him, and remarks 
that, inasmuch as he can “nod” (which seems 
a strange occupation for a phantom), he may as 
well “speak too.” The ghost prudently de- 
clines to give tongue (in this respect more mer- 
ciful than the ghost of Hamlet’s father, who is 
cruelly verbose); and Macbeth laments his 
liability to such visitations in this graceful and 
feeling manner : 

The times have been 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end; but now they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools. 


We have no wish to invade the sanctities of 
private life; but we have heard that Mr. 
Shakespeare’s father was a butcher, and we can 
certainly very readily believe that the son was 
brought up in a slaughter-house, and thus ac- 
quired a practical knowledge of what commonly 
results after “the brains are out,” as well as a 
tendency to delight in sanguinary subjects. 

In Act IV. we discover the three witches in a 
gloomy cavern, preparing a “hell broth” in a 
large caldron. ‘The filthy and disgusting ingre- 
dients of this broth are inflicted on the reader 
with abominable minuteness ; for nothing is too 
nasty for Mr. Shakespeare’s Muse. However, it 
does not appear that the broth, or “ gruel”—for 
it is described by both words—is intended for 
consumption, but only for conjuration. Mac- 
beth having entered to consult the witches, 
“an armed head,” “a bloody child,” and “a 
child crowned, with a tree in his hand” 
(query, a Christmas-tree ?), rise out of the cal- 

ron, as birds, bouquets, and bon-bons emerge 
from the magic hat of M. Robin or Herr Frikell. 
These apparitions address Macbeth in some 
highly ambiguous language, and then follows a 
vision of eight kings, “the last with a glass in 
his hand,” which is unpleasantly suggestive of 
the Cyder Cellars at four o’clock in the morning. 
After this cavernous scene we are transported 
to the castle of Lady Macduff, where the 
Murderers come in again, stab a son of her lady- 
ship, and pursue the mother, who makes her 
exit, crying “ Murder !’—and we are afterwards 
given to understand that she and all her young 
ones and servants are slaughtered. Then comes 
a little breathing space between Acts IV. and 
V.; but no sooner is the drop scene up for the 
last division than we are introduced to Lady 
Macbeth walking in her sleep, muttering about 
the murder of Duncan (which by this time has 
been almost borne out of our remembrance by the 
flood of later catastrophes), feigning to wash 
her hands, informing us that “ hell is murky,” 
and remarking that no one would have “ thought 
the old man to have had so much blood in him !” 
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The catastrophe now fast approaches, and we 
may hurry on to it with little ceremony. The 
queen dies (off the stage, we are happy to say), 
and, an insurrection being got up against the 
usurper, Macbeth is slain, after a terrific combat 
with Macduff, who cuts off his head (behind the 
scenes), and brings it in “ona pole!” Mutual 
congratulations, flourish, and curtain falls. 

And this stuff is called a tragedy! Why, it 
is a rank melodrama, of the old Coburg fashion. 
Mr. Shakespeare is behind his time. Twenty 
years ago, in the days of Hicks and “ Winsunt,” 
he would have been a powerful rival to the 
authors who supplied the late Mr. Osbaldistone 
with the dramas of the New Cut. But even 
the most uneducated audiences have now out- 
grown such vulgar horrors. Does Mr. Shake- 
speare imagine for one moment that any theatre 
in London or the provinces would produce such 
a play as this Macbeth? It would be hissed 
off the boards before the end of the first act. 
And even should it obtain a temporary success, 
would not posterity explode with laughter at 
such a specimen of the literature of our epoch ? 
if, indeed, posterity cared to trouble itself at all 
about Mr. Shakespeare and his writings. The 
best advice we can give this gentleman is to 
turn a deaf ear to his flatterers, and endeavour, 
if possible, to compose something quiet, simple, 
and natural. Though it is forbidden the genius 
of our nation and our language to produce an 
Aischylus, we may at least emulate his good 
taste in removing murder from the stage; and 


though we may never be able to scale the 
heights of moral grandeur familiar to the intel- 
lect of Sophocles, we can at any rate refrain 


from outraging decency and sense. We say to 
Mr. Shakespeare in plain language, “ This will 
not do. You may think it very fine, and fools 
may be found to tell you so; but, however 
rough our speech, we are your true friends, and 
we repeat that 1r won’t Do!” 





CHINESE KITES. 

Sir Ruruwerrorp Atcock remarks, in his 
interesting work on Japan, on the ridiculous 
contrariety presented in many of the habits of 
the Japanese tc those of Western uations ; how 
they mount their horses on the opposite side ; 
how their carpenters plane towards the person 
instead of from it ; how the men fly kites and spin 
tops while the boys look on ; how their character 
runs from top to bottom, and their books read 
from right to left, andsoon. Sir John Davis 
notices a similar peculiarity in the Chinese in 
his entertaining work on that people. 

Perhaps of all the odd practices thus indulged 
in, the one most easily to be accounted for, is 
the practice of kite-flying by | eau: men: 
which may be better appreciated, when it is ex- 
plained that the kites of China and Japan are not 
the simple articles we usually know by that 
name, but are toys infinitely various in sort, 
size, and shape, and often elaborate in construc- 
tion, as well as high in price. What man among 





ourselves but has had his eyes attracted upward, 
and more or less of his imterest engaged, by 
seeing a fire-balloon sailing in mid-air, or a sky- 
rocket bursting in the sky ; or, indeed, anything 
out of the common happening overhead. And is 
the Chinaman or Japanese to be laughed at, if he 
relishes the still stranger sight of a huge dragon 
or centipede trailing its scaly length on high, a 
hideous ogre face roaring as it sails along, a 
— but immense butterfly flapping its wings 
ike its living model, birds flying about so 
life-like that one can hardly believe them to be 
made of paper, a couple of fantastically-dressed 
friends eller arm-in-arm in the clouds with 
an umbrella over their heads, and many other 
similarly curious things, which an Englishman 
would scarcely dream of ? Yet sights such as 
these may be seen in Japanese and Chinese 
cities at any time during the kite-flying season ; 
and, while they cannot fail to attract the atten- 
tion of the observant stranger, in common with 
the many other novelties he sees about him, 
lead him to conclude that the old men and 
adults of those countries have, at any rate, 
some excuse for the frivolity they are accused 
of. The ability to make such extraordinary 
kites is mainly owing to the toughness, tenuity, 
and flexibility, of the Chinese and Japanese 
paper, and the abundant material for ribs and 
frames afforded by the bamboo: a plant which 
has not its equal for the lightness, strength, 
flexibility, and elasticity of its fibrous wood. 
With these simple materials, and with the 
wonderful neatness and ingenuity the Chinese 
and Japanese are famous for, it is astonishin 
how rapidly and easily they construct the odd 
and complicated figures which they fly as kites. 
Let us transport the reader to the line of 
low hills which, thickly strewn with the graves 
of the dead out of the neighbouring city of 
Foo-chow-foo, skirts the picturesque foreign set- 
tlement of that port, and on which some very 
pretty kite-flying may be seen during the season. 
The first thing to attract his eye (presuming it to 
have had its fill of the beautiful scenery to be 
seen around) will be the centipede kite: which, 
with its scaly joints stretching out some sixiq 
to a hundred feet in length, its thousand legs, 
and slow undulating motion, looks marvellously 
like a giant specimen of that horrible creature 
creeping down upon one out of the clouds. 
Although complicated enough in appearance, 
it is very simply contrived; something like 
it might, without difficulty, be made by any 
ingenious English boy, who would take the 
trouble, and use sufliciently light materials, 
The Chinaman constructs it thus: He first 
prepares from fifty to a hundred hoops of fine 
split bamboo, taking care to make one-third the 
number he intends to use of equal diameter, 
say a foot and a half across, and the rest each 
one slightly smaller than the other, until the 
last is about the size of a small saucer. On 
these he stretches thin white or brown paper, 
by pasting the edges down over the hoop with 
well ground paste. On two opposite points of 
every hoop, he then fastens, with fine twine, 
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small bamboo pegs of about an inch in length 
and the size of a slate pencil; these are in- 
tended as joints on which to fix the legs—por- 
tions of the kite that need the most care and 
attention. To form the legs he procures : 
quantity of dry hollow reeds, light as a stalk of 
wheat or barley, and very similar to it in ap- 

earance, save that the reeds are smooth and 
jointless from end to end. Of these he selects 
the largest, longest, and best, for those of his 
hoops which are of equal size; and, having cut 
them to an equal length of from two and a half to 
three feet, he carefully balances them all, points 
one end delicately with paper, by way of socket 
and to prevent cracking, and fixes them on the 
pegs, one on either side of every hoop. For the 
remainder of the hoops, he selects reeds propor- 
tionately shorter and lighter, according to their 
several sizes. He then connects the hoops to 
each other at a distance of about a foot or more 
apart, with four pieces of twine: fastening one 
over, and one under, each peg, and at points 
equi-distant from one another on the circum- 
ference of the hoops. Having completed the 
series, he finishes it off with a head, represent- 
ing as near as he can the ugly head and man- 
dibles of the centipede, and thence depends the 
string with which the kite is flown. Thus put 
together, the kite extends over a good length; 
in order to get it up, it is necessary to take 
hold of it somewhere about the centre hoop, 
and fly the tail end first; when that rises, the 
body easily follows, and, once in the air with 
any breeze to speak of, the whole sails up as 
easily as any single piece of paper would do. 
When the time comes for the kite to be 
brought down, the person flying it lets it dro 
at full length when he gets it near the ground, 
so as not to tangle it; slips off the legs, 
which he ties up into a bundle; gathers all the 
hoops in their order, one upon the other; ties 
them round with a bit of string; slings the two 
packets on his shoulder, and trudges off with 
them through the crowded streets with as much 
ease and as little risk of hurting the kite as if it 
were a small one a foot long. 

To describe all the other kites to be seen 
on the Foo-chow-foo hill would be to undertake 
too much, so we will only venture to speak of 
one other sort very common among the Chinese, 
and particularly effective as regards appearance 
—namely, the bird kite. The hawk er com- 
mon kite is the bird usually represented, and, 
to make this they cut a piece of paper the exact 
shape and size of the natural bird, when on 
the wing; this, they paint the natural colour, 
and stretch on ribs of bamboo arranged very 
much in the shape of the old English cross- 
bow when strung, leaving the parts which re- 
present the ends of the wing and tail feathers, 
unbound by twine, so as to shiver in the wind. 
This constructed, the kite rises with great ease, 
and flies with wonderful grace of motion, imi- 
tating the real bird to a nicety by now and then 
taking a long swoop, then soaring again, and 
then poising itself with a flutter before repeat- 
ing the process. At times, a number of these 








kites are flown at once by attaching them at 
different intervals to the string of a centipede 
or some larger kite, and the effect is thereby 
much increased; for the real kites are in the 
habit of sailing in a flock together, as they circle 
over their prey. 

In a previous part of this paper mention is 
made of the roaring of one sort of Chinese kite. 
It might more correctly, perhaps, be termed 
humming or buzzing, for the noise partakes 
of both those descriptions of sound. This is 
very simply effected by fixing across the head 
or shoulders of the kite, a light bow, tightly 
strung with a ribbon of fine hemp from one 
to three-eighths of an inch in breadth; the 
bow being so poised as to bring the flat sur- 
face of the ribbon at a right angle to the line 
of the string by which the kite is held, and 
of course at an acute angle to the direction of 
the wind as it blows past it. The ribbon, 
caught by the wind in this position, vibrates 
and gives forth a hum, more or less loud, ac- 
cording to the size of the instrument. The 
hum so produced may be heard at a considerable 
distance, when the kite is well up in the air, 
under a steady breeze; and it is a favourite 
pastime with the kite-flyers to get up this hum 
at all the notes and pitches their simple means 
can accomplish. They have another expedient 
to which they are very partial, that of sending 
up messengers after their kites, and very pretty 
and clever ones they succeed in making. The 
butterfly messenger is about the best, and it 
is so made that it flutters open-winged right 
up to the kite, whence it instantly and quickly 
descends: having been collapsed and closed, on 
coming into contact with the kite, by means 
of a little spring which forms part of its me- 
chanism. 





THE STORY OF THE GUNS. 

TuovcH embracing the minutest and most 
technical particulars, without which no account 
of scientitic discovery can be held to fulfil its 
purpose, The Story of the Guns, as told by Sir 
JAMES EMERSON ‘TENNENT, is as full of interest 
as if the subject described rested, for its merits, 
on the author’s imaginative faculties. We have 
met with Sir Emerson in various literary capaci- 
ties, and our pages have frequently borne witness 
to his powers of observation and picturesque 
description, and here we find him adapting his 
scientific knowledge to the development of the 
most prominent and popular topic of the day. 
Among Sir Emerson Tennent’s great qualifica- 
tions for his task is the fact that, at an early age, 
he held a commission as an artillery officer in a 
foreign service during a time of war. He mo- 
destly speaks of this experience as having been 
acquired in the “pre-scientific period,” and under 
circumstances which, however advantageous for 
observing the destructive powers of ordnance, 
both by land and sea, were little favourable to 
the study of its construction. But the work 
which is no‘, or shortly will be, in everybody’s 
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hands, shows that no writer could be better 
able than he to do justice to his theme. His 
immediate motive for taking it up arose from 
his unsuccessful attempt to discover any pub- 
lished statement calculated to give, in the order 
of time and occurrence, a consecutive memoir 
of what has taken place since the war in the 
Crimea, in connexion with the improvement of 
rifled arms; and finding that none such existed, 
he was induced to compile the present volume, 
“in the hope to supply the want, so far as con- 
cerns the progress made in England.” As we 
have already intimated, in ‘The Story of the 
Guns tliat want is most ably and amply sup- 
lied. 
. Sir Emerson Tennent’s work is divided into 
three parts; the first treats of “The Rifled 
Musket ;” the second of “ Rifled Ordnance ;” 
the third bears the title of “The Iron Navy.” 
By this division the whole subject is exhausted. 

If, according to the old military saying, 
“every bullet has its billet,” its meaning, when 
Brown Bess (the old regulation musket) was the 
weapon from which the bullet issued, must have 
been greatly qualified. The bullet was poay 
lost in space, or buried in earth, and only excep- 
tionally found its billet in the quarters for which 
it wasintended. At the battle of Salamanca, for 
instance, no more than eight thousand men were 
put hors de combat, although three million five 
hundred thousand cartridges were fired: together 
with six thousand cannon-balls; to say nothing 
of cavalry and infantry charges, so that, as re- 
gards the line, only one shot in four hundred 
and thirty-seven took effect. Instances of this 
kind might be quoted ad infinitum, illustrative 
of what Sir Emerson Tennent appropriately 
calls “the chance performances of the clumsy 
and capricious Brown Bess.” And so little re- 
liance had the soldier on her capabilities, even 
within the certified range of two hundred yards, 
that it was his working rule to reserve his fire 
until he saw the whites of his enemy’s eyes, and 
even then it was said that, before he could bring 
down his man, he must discharge the full weight 
of his body in lead. This might very well be 
the case when, according to the testimony of an 
engineer officer who, in one of the great battles 
of the Peninsula, had an opportunity of witness- 
ing the effect of musketry upon cavalry charging 
a square, a volley at thirty paces brought down 
only three men; while another officer engaged 
at Waterloo has stated that he could not see 
more than three or four saddles emptied by tlie 
fire of one side of a square of British infantry 
upon a body of French cavalry close to them. 
Witnessing these abortive performances, a gene- 
ral commanding, might well have joined in Cor- 
poral Trim’s remark upon the Sieur Tripet’s gym- 
nasties, that “one home-thrust of a bayonet 
was worth them all;” and, indeed, it was “the 
cold steel” that generally did settle the momen- 
tous question. 

But the proved inefficacy of Brown Bess was 
held to be no disqualification on her part,—or 
rather, no attempt was made when the war was 
over, torender her more efficient when next called 





upon to exhibit her capabilities; for when, in 
1838, a series of experiments was undertaken 
by the officers of the Royal Engineers at 
Chatham to ascertain what the properties of 
the service muskets really were, though the 
results were perfectly ludicrous, no attempt was 
made to improve the weapon. Among other 
examples of failure on this occasion, at a target 
six feet wide, and eleven feet six inches high— 
beside which the grenadiers of the King of 
Prussia would have seenied like dwarfs—shot 
after shot was fired, from a distance of only 
three hundred yards, without one hitting the 
mark. Even a more striking instance of in- 
effective firing is cited by Sir Emerson Tennent. 
‘Not very long ago,” he says, “ a well trained 
marksman, provided with an old regulation 
musket, was placed to fire at a target eighteen 
feet square, at a distance of three hundred yards, 
and found that he could not put even into that 
spacious area one bullet out of twenty. At two 
hundred yards, his suecess was not greater, and 
yet the firearm thus tested was the regular 
weapon of the British soldier so late as the 
year 1852.” A faithful follower of routine, 
Brown Bess continued thus to illustrate the 
official principle by showing that she knew per- 
fectly well “ How not to do it.” 

It has been over and over again asserted 
that the Duke of Wellington’s objection to 
change was the reason why no improvement in 
the regulation musket was attempted ; but tardy 
justice has been done to him in this particular, 
and Sir Emerson Tennent observes: “So far 
from being opposed to the armament of troops, 
his personal friend and biographer, the Chaplain 
General of the Forces, has placed on record that 
the Duke of Wellington was often heard to say 
that ‘looking to the amount of mechanical skil! 
in the country, and the numerical weakness of 
our army as compared with those of the great 
continental powers, British troops ought to be 
the best armed soldiers in Europe.’” The 
Duke, however, did more than pronounce an 
opinion. When, according to his invariable rule 
of waiting until the success of an experiment 
justified the adoption of a new system, he as- 
certained, not only by example, but by personal 
inspection, that the Minié rifle exhibited a 
marked superiority over the old musket, he did 
not hesitate to recommend its introduction into 
the service, or to express a wish that every 
soldier of the line should be armed with it. 
Improvement (as was manifested by the adop- 
tion of the Minié rifle) was steadily kept in view 
by Lord Hardinge, the Duke’s successor in the 
command of the army. But, practically ac- 
quainted with the subject, Lord Hardinge soon 
found that the Minié rifle, however great a 
triumph over Brown Bess, was far from being a 
perfect weapon. Its weight was excessive, it 
displayed many faults of construction, and the 
ball exhibited grave disadvantages, the principal 
of which are thus enumerated : “ Its tendency to 
fouling was considerable, the distended portions 
of the projectile sometimes detached themselves 
and clogged the grooves, rendering loading ex- 
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tremely difficult, and occasionally the iron caps” 
Sir Emerson Tennent illustrates all his written 

escriptions by well-executed woodcuts), “ in- 
stead of merely expanding the lead, were driven 
completely through the opposite extremity, con- 
verting the bullet into a distorted tube, which 
sometimes remained firmly fixed in the barrel.” 
Cognisant of these defects, one of Lord Har- 
dinge’s earliest measures was the institution of 
a comprehensive inquiry into the whole subject 
of rifled arms and projectiles ; and by placing 
himself in communication with Mr. Purdey, 
Mr. Westley Richards, and others of the leading 
gunmakers in England who supplied pattern 
muskets of different diameters of bore; by 
making comparisons of the weapons in use in 
the armies of other military powers ; by collect- 
ing information from the leading factories of 
Europe and the United States; by aid of the 
facts and suggestions so acquired; the adop- 
tion of the musket now known as the Enfield 
rifle was resolved on, and arrangements were 
made for the organisation of a government 
factory to be provided with the requisite 
machinery for shaping the various parts. 
“Such,” says Sir Emerson Tennent, “ was the 
origin of the Enfield rifle of 1853. It was 
stronger than its predecessor of 1851” (the 
Minié), “and at the same time the musket and 
its sixty cartridges weighed three pounds less. 
It was rifled with grooves and lands on the old 
system, with one turn in six feet six inches. 
Its diameter was .577 of an inch, and at limited 
ranges it fired a bullet weighing 530 grains 
with great accuracy and force.” But, serviceable 
as this rifle proved—and its value was tested 
in the Crimean war—still it was not a per- 
fect weapon, and numerous defects became, by 
degrees, apparent, which are thus stated: “ The 
velocity of the ball proved to be lower than 
had been looked for; its trajectory” (the 
parabolic line described between the muzzle of 
the gun and the object aimed at) “ was conse- 
quently higher, and its precision and penetra- 
tion less ; the tendency to foul was considerable, 
but what was above all embarrassing was, that 
no two guns were alike in their properties and 
performance, although all underwent the same pro- 
cess, and were produced by the same means.” 
Hence it was justly concluded that there must 
exist some subtle imperfection in the manu- 
facture, which required for its detection the 
skill and experience of a master mind, and this 
master mind was sought in Mr. Wuitwortu, by 
general admission the greatest mechanical genius 
in Europe, and he who had been able to con- 
struct a machine so delicately and accurately 
made, as to measure objects which differ even 
by the millionth part of an inch—though not a 
gunmaker by profession—was equal to the great 
military pent. But before he proved this, 
or accepted the government proposal to furnish 
designs for a complete set of new machinery 
for the Enfield establishment, Mr. Whitworth 
insisted upon a preliminary series of scientific 
experiments, in order to determine the true 
principle on which rifle barrels ought to be con- 





structed: which experiments he offered to con- 
duct, provided a shooting gallery was erected for 
him, under his own direction, in which to carry on 
the necessary trials, and thus obtain data for his 
guidance. Though Mr. Whitworth’s offer was 
purely disinterested—for he demanded no com- 
pensation for his valuable time, and would 
rather have incurred the necessary expense 
himself than proceed without preliminary in- 
vestigation—there was hesitation on the part 
of government as to its acceptance; but Lord 
Hardinge’s energetic representations finally pre- 
vailed, and the Lords of the Treasury gave 
their assent to Mr. Whitworth’s propositions. 
There were yet delays, arising from accidental 
causes, which intervened between the first ex- 
periments and the crowning discovery, but the 
secret was ascertained at last, and these are the 
terms in which its disclosure is stated by Sir 
Emerson Tennent: “The principle was found 
to consist in an improved system of rifling; a 
turn in the spiral four times greater than the 
Enfield rifle ; a bore in diameter one-fifth less ; 
an elongated projectile capable of a mechanical 
fit; and last, but not least, a more refined pro- 
cess of manufacture !” 

Into all the details given by Sir Emerson 
Tennent, to show the manifest superiority of 
the “ Whitworth” over the “ Enfield” rifle, we 
do not enter; but we may mention some of the 
most striking. When formally tried at Hythe, 
in April, 1857, in competition with the best 
Enfield muskets, in the presence of the Minister 
of War and a large assemblage of the most 
experienced officers, including the superinten- 
dent of the Enfield factory, and General Hay, 
the chief of the School of Musketry for the 
army, its success was truly surprising:—in 
range and precision the Whitworth excelled 
the government musket, three to one. Two 
diagrams accompany the statement of this fact, 
showing the closeness of the “ Whitworth” 
shooting as compared with the scattered shots 
of the “Enfield ;” but here, where we have no 
diagram to convince the eye, we must quote the 
written words: “Up to that time the best 
figure of merit obtained by any rifle, at home 
or abroad, was 27; that is to say, the best 
shooting had given an average of shots within 
a circle of ¢wenty-seven inches mean radius, at 
500 yards distance ; but the Whitworth lodged 
an average of shots within a mean radius of 
Jour inches and a half from the same distance, 
thus obtaining a figure of merit of 4}. At 
800 yards its superiority was as 1 to 4, a pro- 
portion which it maintained at 1000 yards and 
upwards. At 1400 yards the Enfield shot so 
wildly that the records ceased to be kept; and 
at 1800 yards they ceased altogether, while the 
Whitworth continued to exhibit its accuracy as 
before.” 

The result of the trial at Hythe was the ap- 
pointment of an official committee, competent 
to deal with the question, and of which Mr. Whit- 
worth was himself a member. In that satisfactory 
and exemplary fashion which is peculiar to official 
committees, eighteen months were spent in de- 
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sultory discussions and experiments, when a 
lop-sided report was made, which recorded no 
consistent recommendation sufficient for the 
guidance of the Secretary at War; and although 
no one with eyes to see, or ability to form a 
judgment, could doubt the superior merits of 
the Whitworth rifle, the making of the Enfield 
musket went on with unabated assiduity. Not, 
however, with perfect fairness towards the in- 
ventor of the best weapon, for, in continuing to 
manufacture the Enfield, some of the leading 
features of the Whitworth were introduced, 
such as the reduced diameter of the bore and 
the increased rapidity of the rifling. Yet with 
all its borrowed improvements, the Enfield 
musket still remained inferior to the Whitworth 
rifle: the testimony of General Hay, the most 
impartial witness that could be found, being 
conclusive on that point. In the statement made 
by him, in 1860, to the Institute of Civil En- 
gineers, he said: “There is a peculiarity about 
the Whitworth small-bore rifles which no other 
similar arms have yet exhibited ; they not only 
give greater accuracy of firing but triple power 
of penetration ; and this last property, one of 
the highest importance in a military weapon, 
was shown in the fact that the Whitworth pro- 
jectile would penetrate a sandbag and a half, 
while the Enfield only penetrated one bag; 
and the same proportion existed elsewhere, 
the Whitworth projectile going ¢hrough a three- 
foot gabion, while the Enfield only reached its 
middle.” It appears that in every trial which 
has been made with the Whitworth rifle, its 
superiority over every other fire-arm has been 
conceded ; and a picturesque incident, recorded 
by Sir Emerson Tennent, exhibits its most 
valuable property—precision. ‘ At Wimbledon, 
in 1860, the first meeting (of the National Rifle 
Association) was inaugurated by the Queen in 
person, who fired the first shot from a Whitworth 
rifle, striking the bull’s-eye at only one inch and 
a half from the centre, at a distance of 400 
yards—a shot which, considering that it was 
fired in-the open air, is probably the most mar- 
vellous ever fired from a rifle.” 

It will naturally be asked, after all these 
proofs—sufficient even for a Dogberry’s satis- 
faction—why has not the Whitworth rifle been 
made to supersede the Enfield? The reasons 
adduced by the “ Ordnance Select Committee,” 
which presented its report to parliament last 
year, are several, but none of them conclusive. 

esides the objection arising from the expense 
already incurred in manufacturing an incomplete 
weapon—an objection wearing the hue of the 
reddest of red tape—the cost is urged of alter- 
ing the machinery at Enfield so as to adapt it 
for the production of the Whitworth: though it 
appears that this can be done for a compara- 
tively small sum, and that, once effected, as 
Mr. Whitworth declares, the musket rifled on 
his principle can be manufactured at the same 
cost as the Enfield, “the present quality of 
material and workmanship dee the same.” 


It is also stated that certain wear and tear 
(which can be remedied) and the slenderness of 





the Whitworth cartridge, rendering it liable to 
break (which has been overcome), are impedi- 
ments which retard the adoption of the small- 
bore rifle; but, fortunately, it appears that, to 
use the words of Sir Emerson Tennent, “ere 
long the British soldier will be animated by the 
consciousness of possessing an arm the most 
— that the science of his country, com- 

ined with high mechanical ability, can pro- 
duce,”—the “‘ Committee on Small-bore Rifles” 
having, in their report, presented to parliament 
in 1863, expressed their conviction as follows : 
“ That as the tendency of the present system 
of musketry instruction is calculated ere long 
to attain a very high standard of shooting 
throughout the army, the introduction of a 
weapon of long range and great precision will 
naturally increase the general efficiency of in- 
fantry, and place it in a position to keep down 
the fire of the new rifled artillery, which is one 
of the creations of our own day.” This pas- 
sage brings us to the close of the first part of 
Sir Emerson Tennent’s valuable book, and con- 
ducts us naturally to the subject of “ Rifled 
Cannon,” which occupies its next division. 

It begins with a narrative of the earliest at- 
tempts to effect in artillery—particularly in 
field guns—a revolution correspondent with 
that which had been wrought in musketry. The 
idea of rifling artillery, Sir Emerson Tennent 
tells us, was not a new one; it had been tried 
in Germany a century before our time; and, as 
far back as 1745, in England, by Robins, the 
inventor of the ballistic pendulum ; while 
Ponchara, at Paris, in 1819; Montigny, at 
Brussels and St. Petersburg, in 1836; and, 
more recently, Colonel Cavalli, in Sardinia, and 
Baron Wahrendorf, in Sweden; made renewed 
attempts; but the measure of their success was 
not attested by the adoption of any of their 
plans. Colonel Treuille de Beaulieu also made 
experiments in France between 1840 and 1852, 
but it was reserved for the gentleman who, at 
the later date, took possession of everything in 
that country—including, perhaps, a few ideas the 
property of other men, though he is considered 
“an authority in artillery’—to make the theory 
of rifled cannon a reality. And in the Italian 
campaign of 1856 it occupied that place 
amongst “the logic of facts” which thence- 
forward could never more be contested. The 
result of the experiments at Magenta and Sol- 
ferino was “the signal for the reconstruction 
of all the artillery of Europe.” And Sir Emer- 
son Tennent follows up this remark by enume- 
rating the inventions of Lancaster, Bashley 
Britten, Professor Treadwell (of Massachusetts), 
Captain Blakeley, Horsfall, and others—making 
observations on the respective merits of each, 
but reserving a full description for those of the 
great rivalsk—Armstrong and Whitworth—who 
Nee most prominently before the British 
ublic. 
, A brief but very interesting memoir intro- 
duces Sir William Armstrong to the reader, and 
then Sir Emerson Tennent proceeds to describe 
the progress he made in the manufacture of 
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rifled artillery, after he had been first moved to 
the consideration of the question, by that fea- 
ture of the battle of Inkermann, the bringing 
up of the two 18-pounder guns, which, by their 
superior range, effectually silenced the Russian 
fire. “Sir W. Armstrong,” says Sir Emerson 
Tennent, “was amongst those who perceived 
that another such emergency could only be met 
by imparting to field-guns the accuracy and 
range of the rifle; and that the impediment of 
weight must be removed by substituting forged 
instead of cast-iron guns. With his earliest 
design for the realisation of this conception, he 
waited on the Secretary for War, in 1854, to 
propose the enlargement of the rifle musket to 
the standard of a field-gun, and to substitute 
elongated projectiles of lead instead of balls of 
cast-iron. Encouraged by the Duke of New- 
castle, he put together his first wrought-iron 
gun in the spring of 1855.” Of this gun Sir 
Emerson Tennent gives an elaborate descrip- 
tion, accompanied by some excellent woodcuts, 
and fully discusses the advantages and disad- 
vantages of breechi-loading, which he considers 
“undoubtedly the most assailable portion of the 
Armstrong system,” giving the substance of the 
opinions of the most profoundly scientific en- 
gineers as his authority for arriving at that 
conclusion. For the rest, the merits of the 
Armstrong gun were looked upon as so great, 
that the War-office authorities pronounced in 
the most decided manner in its favour—the re- 
sult being expressed as follows, in the homely 
but forcible language of an Edinburgh re- 
viewer: “The Armstrong gun could hit a 
target 2 feet 6 inches in diameter, while the 
(old) service gun could not be relied upon to 
hit a haystack.” General Peel further illus- 
trated the capabilities of the Armstrong gun, 
by saying, in the House of Commons, in the 
session of 1859, that ‘“‘its accuracy at 3000 
yards was as 7 to 1 compared with that of the 
common gun at 1000; whilst at 1000 yards it 
would hit an object every time which was 
struck by the common gun only once in fifty- 
seven times; so that at equal distances the 
Armstrong gun was /i/ty-seven times as accurate 
as our ordinary artillery.” 

But only one side of the important question 
had been fairly heard at the time when General 
Peel pronounced so decisively in favour of the 
Armstrong gun; nor, indeed, has a fair trial 
yet been made between that weapon and the 
invention of Mr. Whitworth. It was natural to 
suppose that the engineer who succeeded in 
manufacturing the best rifled musket, should 
be considered capable of rivalling any one in 
the construction of rifled artillery: the prin- 
ciple having been clearly established that what 
was applicable in the one case was equally 
applicable in the other. Accordingly, between 
the years 1854 and 1857, Mr. Whitworth was 
repeatedly solicited by the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Master-General of the Ordnance to 
extend his attention to artillery; and brass 
blocks were supplied to him from the royal 
factory, adapted to different bores, which, at 





the request of the government, he rifled poly- 
gonally. All of them when tried at Shoe- 
buryness were reported on favourably. Im- 
pressed by this result, but still more so by the 
extraordinary performance of Mr. Whitworth’s 
rifle, in his gallery at Manchester, in 1856, 
Lord Hardinge expressed the wish that he 
should apply the same system of rifling to heavy 
ordnance. This being agreed to, solid brass 
blocks for three 24-pounder howitzers were sent 
down to Manchester, to be bored and hexagonally 
rifled. The result of the performances of these 
guns when ready for trial is thus stated by Sir 
Emerson Tennent: “Of these one was sent for 
trial to Shoeburyness, where its performance 
was at that time regarded as something remark- 
able. With a charge of 24]bs. of powder, and 
at an elevation of 144deg., it sent an elongated 
projectile a distance of 3240 yards. Another 
was tried on April 14, 1857, in the grounds at- 
tached to Mr. Whitworth’s residence, near 
Manchester ; and a few weeks after the same 
gun, in order to test its range, was again tried 
in presence of military officers deputed by the 
War Office, on the sands to the north of the 
Mersey, a few miles from Liverpool. Up to 
that time, according to Sir Howard Douglas, 
the ordinary range of a 24-pounder, with a 
charge of 8 lbs. of powder, fired at an elevation 
of 8 deg., was 2200 yards; Mr. Whitworth’s 
rifled gun, with a hone of only 2}]bs. of 
powder, fired at an elevation of 8}deg., sent a 
shot of 24 lbs. toa distance of 3500 vards, being 
nearly ¢o miles.” And here an incident oc- 
curred which reminds us of Mause Headrigg’s 
astonishment, when, “ by the help of the Lord,” 
she found that, mon dn | on a trooper’s horse, 
she had leaped a wall. ‘This range so far ex- 
ceeded anticipation, that sufficient caution had 
not been exercised in selecting a locality free 
from obstruction; and the shot, after striking 
the sand, ricochetted to the right of the line of 
fire, and entering a marine vila north of the 
village of Waterloo, it rolled upon the carpet, 
fortunately doing no greater damage than de- 
molishing the window and astonishing a lady 
who was seated near the drawing-room fire.” The 
third 24-pound howitzer was tried at Ports- 
mouth, which, loaded with a flat-headed pro- 
jectile of peculiar construction, displayed the 
singular property of maintaining its direct course 
under water, and penetrating eight inches of 
oak three feet below the surface; an exploit 
previously held (by no meaner authority than 
Sir Howard Douglas) to be impossible. 

Up to this period (1857), Mr. Whitworth’s 
inventions had received their due share of atten- 
tion from government; but in 1858 a conjunc- 
ture arrived, the consequences of which were a 
diminution of the confidence previously reposed 
in his ability. At the close of the Crimean war, 
an apprehension of French invasion which Eng- 
land was unprepared to resist, prevailed through- 
out the country. It had been excited, partly 
by the Duke of Wellington’s warning in his cele- 
brated letter to Sir J. Burgoyne, partly by the 
evidence of unusual activity in the French dock- 
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yards and arsenals, partly by the insolence of 
the “ French Colonels,” clamouring—after Dr. 
Bernard’s trial—to be sent to the sack of Lon- 
don. It was a moment of serious anxiety, and 
the question of ordnance was one of the earliest 
taken up by the Derby cabinet, then newly come 
into power—a report being required by General 
Peel, the Secretary of State for War, of the 
trials that had been made of the several cannon 
tendered for adoption into the service. Colonel 
Lefroy, at that time scientific adviser of the War 
Department on matters connected with artillery, 
drew up a summary, in which, after commenting 
on the qualities of the different guns under 
review, and observing that “every element was 
wanting on which to base a decision as to the 
adoption of any one system,” he recommended 
the immediate appointment of a Committee on 
Rifled Guns, with instructions to examine, with 
the least possible delay, all the heavy rifled guns 
extant, and to render a detailed account of their 
respective performances and capabilities for gar- 
rison and naval service. The committee was 
accordingly appointed, and, having concentrated 
their attention on the rival claims of the Arm- 
strong and Whitworth guns, made their report 
within less than three months. As if their choice 
had been predetermined, only a very few trials 
were made with the Whitworth gun, without any 
opportunity being given to Mr. Whitworth to be 
present at them. And their report stated that 
they found his projectiles had a large and rapidly 
increasing deflection to the right, which ob- 
structed accuracy of aim; that the shot and 
shell used with the gun gave different ranges 
and different degrees of accuracy ; that the shot 
were so liable to “jam” in loading that very care- 
ful washing and Soke of the gun was indis- 
= alter every round; and that although 
Mr. Whitworth had overcome this last objection 
by the use of lubricating wads, which “ ap- 
peared to answer well,” further trials, they said, 
were necessary to determine their sufficiency to 
enable washing to be dispensed with. 

These conclusions were, in fact, a decision 
against Mr. Whitworth’s gun, while on all 
points the report was favourable to that of Mr. 
Armstrong, who being on the spot was able 
to modify objections. Basing their report on 
the facility of loading the Armstrong guns, 
on their accuracy, and apparent durability— 
qualities which, im all probability, would not 
have been deemed exclusive, had a more 
lengthened and equal trial been made—they 
recommended “the immediate introduction of 
guns rifled on Mr. Armstrong’s principle, for 
special service in the field.” This report, 
says Sir Emerson Tennent, “ bears unmistakable 
traces of the urgency and speed with which the 
members conducted their inquiry, and probably 
to this cause is to be ascribed an omission, much 
to be regretted, since it has afforded ground for 
complaint by Mr. Whitworth, on the score of 
precipitancy, and of inadequate examination 
into the merits of his gun, as compared with the 
attention bestowed on the competing one.” 
Precipitancy, if not bias, was also shown by the 





committee on their refraining from visiting Mr. 
Whitworth’s factory, according to promise ; while 
they fulfilled their declared intention of inspect- 
ing the Armstrong works at Elswick. Their 
decision, however, was final, and the Armstrong 
gun was adopted, while yet mg og in direct 
opposition to the wise objection left on record 
by the Duke of Wellington, against the adoption 
of unfinished experiments, and imperfect in- 
ventions. It must, however, be stated, that 
it was only the light Armstrong gun which was 
adopted for field service—those of heavier 
oles for fortifications and the navy, being 
left for future consideration, at the instance 
both of Lord Derby and General Peel. 

Sir Emerson Tennent next relates the history 
of Mr. Armstrong’s appointment of Director of 
Rifled Ordnance, of Engineer to the War De- 
partment (when he was knighted), and finally 
of Superintendent of the Royal Gun-factory at 
Woolwich, with all the particulars of the go- 
vernment contract with the Elswick company. 
We do not dwell upon these points, the matter 
being more special than general, and The 
Story of the Guns requiring us rather to follow 
Mr. Whitworth’s further experiments. Though 
no longer in intimate relation with the War 
Office, “Mr. Whitworth continued to place at 
the disposal of the authorities the use of his 
patents for further discoveries, the expenses of 
which were defrayed from his private resources ; 
and though not the successful competitor for 
the honour (and profit) of supplying the na- 
tional gun, was employed by Tal Panmure, 
when Secretary of State for War (at the close 
of 1857), in rifling a cast-iron block for a 
32-pounder, the intention being to determine 
the capacity of that metal for the manufacture 
of rifled ordnance. This gun burst under trial, 
as afterwards did another of the same metal 
and calibre; but notwithstanding these evi- 
dences of the insufficiency of cast-iron, Mr. 
Whitworth rifled a third gun, a 68-pounder, in 
June, 1858, mainly to test the power of a new 
projectile, an experiment which, so far as the 
projectile went, was a complete triumph, but 
the gun was rent into fragments by the explo- 
sion. The causes of this accident were ex- 
plained by Mr. Whitworth in a letter depre- 
cating the further use of cast metal for rifled 
cannon ; but the explanation was not received, 
the Secretary for War (General Peel) directing 
Mr. Whitworth to be informed that he had 
(logically!) determined “to discontinue further 
experiments with ordnance rifled on his prin- 
ciple [? 

"i. Whitworth met this attack on his 
scientific reputation by resolving at once, from 
an amateur artillerist, to become a professional 
gunmaker, never having had, as he stated 
before the House of Commons Committee of 
1863, the most distant idea of becoming a 
manufacturer of rifled arms. “I took it up,” 
he said, “originally, solely because I was re- 
quested by the government, but when I received 
this letter from General Peel to inform me that 
nO more experiments were to be made with guns 
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on my principle, I determined at once to become 
a manufacturer, and to prove that my system 
was right. With respect to the rifle, it has 
already been shown that it was so; and I think 
it will soon be admitted that I was right with 
regard to ordnance also.” That question is 
the great one yet to be determined, but pending 
Mr. Whitworth’s resolve, and the results which 
he anticipates, he founded his rifled ordnance 
manufactory at Manchester, and set to work 
upon the construction of the existing Whit- 
worth gun, which, to be brief in our de- 
scription, is formed of a tube of one piece of 
homogeneous iron, hooped by hydraulic pressure, 
a muzzle or breech-loader uniform of bore, rifled 
upon the principle already applied to small arms, 
and fitted with elongated iron projectiles. How 
this gun has answered was shown in the ex- 
periments made on the Southport Sands in the 
spring of 1860, when its extreme accuracy and 
wonderful range were tested,—the latter, it 
must be observed, implying the former, a prin- 
ciple laid down by the best artillerists. The 
range, then, on this occasion, is stated as 
follows : 

“The smallest of the guns, a 3-pounder, 
weighing only 208 lbs., fired at an elevation of 
35 deg., threw a shot to the distance of 9688 
yards, or a little more than jive miles and a half” 
—an excess of 500 yards over the greatest 
range ever reached by an Armstrong gun, though 
a 32-pounder, and fired with 6 lb. of powder at 
the same angle. Yet even the remarkable 
achievement of 1860 has been since exceeded 
by Mr. Whitworth, his 12-pounder gun having 
sent a ball 10,300 yards, a very little short of 
siz miles! It was clear after this extraordinary 
result, that a renewed trial between the Whit- 
worth and Armstrong guns could no longer be 
refused, and it was ordered to take place. Why 
it never came off, arose from the nature of the 
conditions, wholly unfavourable to Mr. Whit- 
worth, which the Ordnance Select Committee 
sought to impose on him. Here the actual 
Story of the Guns may be said to end, the issue 
between the competitive weapons being as 

et undetermined, but the remainder of Sir 

merson Tennent’s book, which describes the 
rise and progress of the iron navy, and its capa- 
bility of resisting the newly invented artillery, 
is full of valuable and interesting matter. 

What aspect the comparative experiments 
which will shortly commence, are to wear, appears 
in the following passage: “They will be con- 
ducted, not by the usual Ordnance Commitiee, 
composed exclusively of military and naval 
officers, but by another specially named, with 
whom two scientific civilians have been asso- 
ciated, Mr. John Penn and Mr. Pole, the former 
distinguished in the highest walks of his profes- 





sion as a mechanical engineer. ‘The programme 
of tests to which the guns are to be subjected 
will doubtless include every point essential to 
determine all questions of construction, velocity, 
range, and precision ; rapidity of firing, powers 
of destruction, and length of endurance. The 
issue of this important contest will be watched 
by the public with profound and unwonted in- 
terest—but the result, to whichever side victory 
may incline, must not be permitted again to 
close the gates against the honourable ambition 
of otheraspirants. Sir William Armstrong and 
Mr. Whitworth are but ¢wo out. of those clamour- 
ing for admission ; others in due course of time 
will advance their pretensions, and whatever be 
the result of the approaching trial, whether it 
attest the superiority of the Armstrong gun, or 
point to its supercession by the Whitworth, no 
judgment, as between them, must preclude the 
just claims of other rivals to an equally dispas- 
sionate scrutiny.” With respect to prolonged 
competition, Sir Emerson Tennent closes his 
admirable work with these remarks: “ The dis- 
interred utensils of extinct races, the implements 
discovered in the tumuli of Asia, and in the earth- 
mounds of the Mississippi; even the instru- 
ments found in the tombs of Etruria and Upper 
Egypt, as well as in the dwellings and workshops 
of Pompeii, exhibit combinations of mechanical 
parts as effective for their objects as those em- 
ployed at the present time. There is no reason 
why similar excellence should not be attainable 
in ordnance ; nor why science should not be so 
successfully applied to the construction of large 
guns as to render them, by a combination of 
strength and simplicity, so nearly perfect as 
practically to require no further improvement. 
But till that point shall have been attained, com- 
petition must remain open; and whatever be 
the temporary inconveniences of change, the 
abiding interests of the country will henceforth 
require that the man who reaches the high 
eminence of giving his name to the arms with 
whose protection the nation reposes should hold 
it by no other tenure than that of uncontested 
superiority.” 
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